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NOTES 

Tue Prime Minister in the Commons on Friday declared 
the British South Africa Company responsible for the 
preservation of order in Mashonaland : he declined to dis- 
cuss a hypothetical case of necessary interference. On the 
third reading of the Separation Bill, a shilly-shally speech 
was made by Mr. McCarthy, who admitted, however, that no 
measure of this sort could be absolutely final. The House 
was reminded by Mr. Chamberlain that Mr. Parnell first 
professed to accept the Bill, and then explained that he 
had merely executed a tactical dodge. Separation was in 
no sense a British policy, but was forced through by an 
Irish majority ; and the Prime Minister’s victory was like 
to cost his party dear. The Ministerialists did not need 
to fear the gag, for they wore it as an honour and an 
ornament, thus casting the whole duty of a deliberative 
Assembly upon the Opposition, which had been compelled 
to fight for the British majority as well as for the Irish 
minority. The Separatists had shown their weakness, 
their lack of independence, and their readiness to treat 
the vital interests of their country as though they 
were mere incidents in the Newcastle Programme or 
the Plan of Campaign; and these things would neither 
be forgotten nor forgiven. The Parliamentary Secretary 
of the Foreign Office described the Bill as an act 
of faith, and censured the Opposition for attacking it 
piecemeil, since it must 
whole. Mr. Balfour conduct of the 
Opposition, denied the genuineness of Irish acceptance, 
and lamented the decadence of the House. ‘he Lords 
had reason to congratulate themselves upon the part they 
would be compelled to play: the insane action of the 
Ministerialists had done more than a hundred Tory 
Governments to demonstrate their necessity. The Irish 
Secretary remarked that the third reading of the Bill 
would constitute a solemn declaration that could never be 
cancelled, and hence he looked forward to the future of 
Home Rule with hope invincible. Once more Irish dis- 
content was voiced: this time by Colonel Nolan, who 
protested against the financial arrangements. On a 
division the third reading was carried by 301 to 207 votes. 
And the Bill was read a first time in the Lords in the 
small hours of Saturday morning. 


stand or fall as an organic 


defended the 


Tur Bishop of Chester, in the Lords on Monday, moved 
that the Queen should be craved to withhold assent from 
certain proposals concerning Welsh education, and carried 
his point in the face of Government opposition. In reply 
to Lord Lamington the Foreign Secretary announced that 
Lord Dufferin had returned to Paris with full and definite 
instructions as to the protection of British interests in 
Siam. The Prime Minister in the Commons moved the 
resolution whereof he had given notice. It had been 
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arranged that the Autumn Session should last from the 2nd 
November till the Christmas holidays, and that it should 
be devoted to the Employers’ Liability Bill and the Parish 
Councils Bill. By way of concession he limited the 
dilatory motion clause to the hours before one o’clock, and 
the suspension of the midnight rule to the period before 
the recess. The Autumn Session was condemned as 
unnecessary by Mr. Balfour, who admitted, however, that 
the Government had been judicious in the selection of 
Bills and wise in the matter of concessions. Despite the 
fact that Ireland has blocked the way all the session, Mr. 
Sexton asked facilities for the Evicted Tenants Bill. 
The Irish Secretary rejoined that the Government would 
deal with the subject in an official measure next year. 
The London Radicals accused the Government of having 
failed to fulfil its pledges to them, especially in regard 
to the Equalisation of Rates Bill. On a division, a motion 
by Mr. T. W. Russell, designed to limit Saturday sittings 
to the time preceding the recess, was rejected by 168 te 
128 votes. It was moved by Mr. Bartley that the resolu- 
tion should merely apply to financial business, The Home 
Secretary curried favour with the London Radicals by 
declaring that if the Equalisation of Rates Bill was not 
treated as non-contentious the blame would rest with 
the Unionists, as its principle had been accepted. Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson mourned the fate of the Local Veto Bill, 
for the public would regard its presentation as a sham : 
indeed, the Government had taken a step which would 
considerably shake the confidence of the country. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the closure, which 
was applied by 159 to 92; and, amid cries of ‘ shame’ and 
‘gag’, put the resolution, which was adopted by 162 to 
05. The Civil Service Estimates were then taken in 


Committee of Supply. 





Tue second reading of the Separation Bill in the Upper 
House was moved by the First Lord of the Admiralty in 
terms well-nigh apologetic in tone. Passing in review 
the ancient history beloved of the Prime Minister, he 
contended that remedial legislation had failed to con- 
ciliate the Irish, either because it had been introduced 
too late or had been framed without regard to the senti- 
ment and custom of the people. The Government was 
convinced of the necessity of a change of policy, and he 
prayed their lordships to grant a concession which would 
make Ireland a source of strength instead of weakness to 
the Empire. The Duke of Devonshire brushed as‘de the 
ancient history with the remark that it would have been 
more appropriate to the introduction of a new Coercion 
Act than to the subject under discussion. Proceeding, 
he observed that the policy embodied in this Bull 
emanated from one man, who had imposed it upon his 
followers ; and, as the essential provisions had been con- 
cealed till after the general election, their lordships had 
a right to secure an appeal to the country. The measure 
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had been changed enormously even in the Commons, 
though the employment of the guillotine had altogether 
debarred discussion of three-fourths of it. On those 
grounds, and because the constitutional change proposed 
was too large and too vital to be accepted until it had 
been settled beyond the shadow of a doubt that it was 
deliberately approved by the country, he moved the 
rejection of the measure. And he fully believed the 
British people would support their lordships in uphold- 
ing the Union decreed by Nature. The debate was 
presently adjourned. In the Commons the Secre- 
tary for War stated, in reply to Sir EF. Ashmead- 
Bartlett, that there were 3300 troops in South Africa ; 
but he declined to say whether or not they would be 
available for the protection of British colonists in 
Mashonaland. On the Civil Service Estimates, the 
Opposition objected to expenditure on Irish buildings in 
view of the Separation Bill, but the Government obtained 
the vote by 146 to 60. It was admitted that the 
Tramways and Light Railways promoted by the late 
Administration were like to prove an unqualified success. 
The Government was defeated by 103 to 95 on a reduc- 
tion of the vote for the salaries of the Lords’ officials; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer promised a state- 
ment on the subject on the report stage. 





Tue Dake of Argyll, who resumed the debate in the Lords 
on Wednesday, held that the only person to be reckoned 
withal was the Prime Minister, who alone constituted 
the Government. Dealing with the ancient history, he 
asserted Pitt to be right when he said the Act of the Union 
had the assent of all who were not the secret enemies of 
Britain, and quoted Lord Grey’s declaration that it involved 
the highest interests and even the salvation of the Empire. 
The Prime Minister had talked and talked of the corrup- 
tion of the Union: the truth was that its great object 
was to end once for all the corruption in the relations 
between the two countries. Put the Prime Minister was 
himself responsible for the introduction of the worst form 
of political corruption, since there was nothing he had 
not put up to auction for a vote. The Bill contained 
no safeguards of the smallest value; and, while a fixed 
tribute was exacted, the rights of the minorily were sacri- 
ficed to the Angelic Theory. It had been urged that the 
House should yield to the inevitable ; but he confidently 
affirmed that the opponents of the measure were fighting 
a winning battle, and that the Union would be maintained 
with equal laws for both sides of the Irish Channel. It was 
insisted by Lord Londonderry that the Nationalist members, 
returned by illiterates, regarded the measure as a stepping- 
stone to Separation. Lord Ripon having blithered of 
Colonial precedents, the discussion was adjourned. Inthe 
Commons a proposed reduction on the vote for the salaries 
and expenses of the Home Department, in consequence of 
the Government inaction as to the tithe riots, was defeated 
by 135 to 40. The Home Secretary intimated his inten- 
tion to appoint more factory inspectors on an easier 
examination. It was announced that Committees had 
been instructed to inquire into the white lead and other 
dangerous occupations. The Franco-Siamese question 
was being discussed, under the Foreign Office vote, when 
the House rose. 





On Thursday the leading speaker in the Lords Debate 
was the Foreign Secretary, who condemned the discussion 
as unreal and academic, since the House was legislating 
for that day six months. The issue was larger than any 
Bill, and, in making the discussion one of policy, much 
was done to elevate the character of the debate and to 


escape the atmosphere of personal recrimination. It may 
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be noted that himself had just attacked the Duke of Argyll, 
the Marquess of Londonderry, and others. Despite the 
ill-timed jocularity that marred his address, he admitted 
that he was not an enthusiastic witness in favour of Home 
Rule, and that the matter was to him merely a question 
of policy. The true defence of Ireland was to give her 
something worth defending. If net a leap in the light, it 
was a leap towards the light: a leap towards a more 
generous Irish policy. Other peers having spoken, the 
debate was adjourned till last night, when the division 
was taken. In the Commons the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer suggested that the Equilisation of Rates Bill 
should be treated as non-controversial, but the proposal 
was rejected. The debate on the Franco-Siamese difficulty 
was clesured by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
Government carried the loreign Office vote by 140 to 85, 
Progress was reported while the Colonial Office vote was 
under consideration. 





Tue Prime Minister, who is at present in Scotland, 
has written Mr. Carvell Williams a letter which invites 
further experiments in Ministerial squeezability as to 
Welsh Disestablishment. It will be considered next 
session, he says, if another Suspensory Bill or ‘a 
complete measure’ shall be introduced. Doubtless 
the threatening attitude of the Radical Clubs through- 
out the Principality has helped to extort this half- 
promise of a ‘thorough’ policy. The Irish organisations 
in America have sent the Premier telegrams of congratu- 
lation upon the third reading of his Separation Bill. Lord 
Wolverton has resigned office in the South Somerset 
Liberal Association on account of that measure, and has 
intimated his intention to vote against it. The Premier 
of Queensland, Sir Thomas Mellwraith, has refused to 
move a resolution in favour of the Bill on the ground that 
it would be injurious to Britain and disastrous to Ireland. 
On the appointment of Sir Henry Norman, Governor of 
Queensland, as Viceroy of India, in succession to Lord 
Lansdowne, we comment elsewhere. 





In France the second ballots have resulted in the over- 
throw of MM. Clémenceau and Paul de Cassagnac, in some 
insignificant successes for the Rallied, and in further 
The Moderate Republicans 
still retain a large majority, but it is far from compact, and 
The most significant feature in the 


gains for the Socialists. 


leaders are to seek. 
elections is the conquest of Radicalism by Socialism: a 
phenomenon which finds its parallel in Germany, and 
which will give the rulers of Europe cause for anxiety. 
True, M. Goblet proclaims himself not a Socialist pure and 
simple, but a Socialist Radical ; but he will shrink from 
no extremes, the abolition of the Senate included. Such 
Jacobinism should prove beyond his powers ; nevertheless, 
the Extremists, with the populace of Paris at their back, 
will make themselves felt ere long. With the boards 
cleared for action, the farewell addresses of certain 
politicians are scarce worth reading—notably in M. 
Floquet’s case. M. Clémenceau, indeed, professes to 
regard his obscuration as temporary only. But his 
haughty impenitence should prevent the electorate from 
giving him another chance. 





Tur anniversary of Sédan, as celebrated by the German 
Emperor's review of the Eight Army Corps, with the 
Prince of Naples among the company, has by no means 
pleased the Paris press. Moreover, the Kaiser has been 
indulging in oratory at Metz and elsewhere, and his 
speeches have been seasoned with allusions to the 
blood of the slain and that German sword which shall 
preserve Alsace-Lorraine for Germany. Discretion 
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apart, he was well within the truth in claiming the 
Reichsland for an integral and loyal portion of the 
Empire, and the declaration of fidelity from the Bishop of 
Metz on behalf of the clergy of the diocese is significant 
indeed. It would further appear that the Pope has 
advised the ecclesiastics of Lorraine to support the German 
connection, much as he counselled the French Monarchists 
to rally to the Republic. Such impartiality means the 
recognition of accomplished facts; also that Leo XIII. 
cannot away with the prospective war of revenge. On 
the other hand, the impending visit of the Russian fleet 
to Toulon is not only a return for the Cronstadt hospi- 
talities, but a reply to the demonstration of the Triple 
Alliance at Metz. 





Once more a positive and circumstantial account of 
Emin’s death is in circulation. It has been brought to 
London by Mr. A. J. Swann of the London Missionary 
the outpost of civilisation nearest the scene of Emin’s 
alleged slaughter by Syd Bin Abed’s Arabs. According 
to Mr. Swann, Emin with an escort of thirty Nubian soldiers 
had passed Ruanda, to the north of the Lake, and descended 
one of the feeders of the Congo, until he chanced upon Syd 
Bin Abed’s encampment. There he was detained, and, after 
a short parley, his head was struck off by an Arab. His 
followers were then massacred and the bodies devoured by 
the cannibal Manyuemas. It isa gruesome tale, but it is not 
on that account to be held improbable or out of keeping 
with the customs of Congoland or the career of Emin, 
Fortunately we need not accept it as conclusive: 
Mr. Swann’s information is at best indirect. He had it 
from an Arab, who said that he had followed in Emin’s 
track, and the Arabs and natives in the Ujiji district pro- 
fess to believe it. But then natives and Arabs delight 
in the marvellous ; and this particular story has been both 
repeated and contradicted since it reached Mr. Swann. 





Tue coal strike in South Wales has virtually collapsed, 
for not more than 20 per cent. of the miners remains idle, 
and the number decreases every day. Very properly the 
Emergency Committee of the Coalowners’ Association has 
declined to receive a deputation of strikers: the only men 
entitled to be heard in the matter are the accredited 
representatives of the Sliding Scale Committee. Serious 
riots have occurred in Derbyshire and Yorkshire, andcolliers 
ready to work have been roughly handled. Troops have 
been moved into the disturbed areas, and the immunity 
from intimidation thus secured will probably have an 
effect as beneficial as in South Wales, since privation is 
increasing in extent as in intensity. The North Stafford- 
shire employers have informed their hands that they can 
only resume operations at a reduction of 25 per cent., 
intelligence which is said to have produced consternation 
in the district. Yet Mr. Woods, addressing a meeting at 
Preston, declared that the time had come for a readjust- 
ment of the masters’ profits as well as of the men’s wages, 
and that the colliery books for a series of years must be 
submitted in any arbitration. The Mid and East Lothian 
miners have agreed, without any such ridiculous stipula- 
tions, to arbitration on their claim for a 20 per cent. 
advance. Of the futility of recent strikes there is testi- 
mony in the Presidential speech of Mr. Monro at the 
Trades Union Congress ; for while he inveighed against 
the capitalistic spirit of British legislation he deprecated 


_ Strikes until all other means had been exhausted. 
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IN THE LORDS 


TENHE foreseen and all but universally desired rejection 

of the Home Rule Bill by the Second Chamber 
will come too late for comment of ours this week. ‘That, 
however, is a small matter, for the final vote is a mere 
formality. What the commentator writing here of 
the Lords debate regrets is the speeches of the closing 
night. Not that anything new can be expected of a 
question thus completely threshed out, nor further 
light on a sham thus pierced and riddled through 
and through. Our sorrow is that we cannot wait to 
hear the speech in which Lord Kimberley is to sum 
up for the Government. It would be useful 
reading, that last effort to state a case in the one 
House where it is absolutely necessary to use argu- 
ment—or at least what it is hoped may pass for 
argument. Mr. Gladstone’s personal qualities and the 
howls of the Nationalist members are not available in 
the Lords, where the Earl of Kimberley must needs 
endeavour to combine what has been said on his side 
with such additions as he can supply out of his own 
store into some semblance of reasoning. How will he 
doit? Our readers will know by the time they have 
this number of 7'he National Observer in their hands. 
For ourselves we can but guess. 

A humane man cannot make the effort without a 
feeling of pity for Lord Kimberley. Up to the moment 
of writing the speeches from the Ministerial benches have 
been sets of variations on these three stock themes: the 
game of law and order is up in Ireland; the Irish insist 
on Home Rule—therefore they must have it ; the Liberal 
Party has undertaken to give Home Rule, and whatever 
the Liberal Party undertakes to do it must, by a law of 
nature to which there can be no exceptions, succeed in 
getting done. ‘To prove that the surrender of law and 
order will give us peace in Ireland and freedom from 
the Irish incubus; to demonstrate the necessity for 
subordinating the interests of the Union to the will of 
an Irish majority which was bragging only yesterday of 
its ‘undying hate’ of England; to show that the 
nature of things makes the Liberal Party invincible, 
and binds it for ever to the political fortunes of Mr. 
Gladstone: these things no Ministerial speaker in the 
Lords has (as yet) so much as pretended to do. 
They have all asserted them in various tones: Lord 
Spencer with the meekness of resignation; Lord Play- 
fair with a laboured effort to look confident; Lord 
Ribblesdale with breezy fluency ; Lord Ripon with the 
unction of the pietose ; Lord Rosebery with the rather 
faded insolence of an after-dinner speaker out of place. 
This is the very best they have done, and it can be no 
great help to Lord Kimberley. But then it is the best 
they can do, and the world’s surprise will be great on 
Saturday if Lord Kimberley be found to have done 
better. Looking at the Ministerial sp2eches en bloc, 
we are disposed to assign the credit of most thoroughly 
bringing out the argumentative weakness of the Minis- 
terial position to Lord Playfair. He did attempt to 
prove something: with the result of demonstrating 
how very wise his colleagues were in sticking to de- 
clamation. A rooted weakness (Scots, of course,) 
for argument may perhaps account for his mistake. 
It certainly was a blunder to try to show 
that the Union is a failure because since “40 in 
Ireland the increase of prosperity has kept pace 
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with the fall in population from the excessive figure to 
which it had been raised by many generations of Irish- 
men all applying themselves with complete success to 
the procreation of children on a diet of potatoes. It 
was disastrous to assert, as Lord Playfair pro- 
ceeded to do (after lamenting this epoch of squalid 
fertility), that the Union has failed because Ireland, 
though absolutely more prosperous, is relatively less 
important than in 1800. Why has Ireland, beaten in the 
race by England and Scotland, any the better claim on 
the mere ground of her failure to impose a set of great 
and hazardous Constitutional changes on her partners ? 
Lord Playfair did not explain —nor will he ever explain. 
In the interests of his party he would have done better 
to confine himself, as Lord Ripon did, to accusing the 
Conservatives of wanting to bargain with the Irish 
and to whimpering over the Unionist theory that all 
Separatists are ‘ knaves or fools’. Nobody thinks Lord 
Ripon a knave; and if he can give us nothing better 
than flapdoodle—why, whose fault is that? And can 
one honestly call flapdoodle out of its name ? 

If we have kept mainly to the talk of the Ministerial 
side, it is not because we underrate the infinite superiority 
of the speeches on our own. But indeed that superiority 
is so overwhelming as to deprive the debate of the 
interest attaching even to unequal conflict. Between 
the utterances of the Dukes of Devonshire and Argyll 
and the wordy harangues of Lords Spencer and 
Ripon the difference is not one of degree. ‘Tey are 
no more alike than the windy gabble of some wrong- 
headed litigant, who has insisted on conducting his own 
bad case, and the hard sense of the judge who keeps 
steadily to the evidence and the law. The Duke of 
Devonshire’s speech was an admirably cool and effective 
analysis of the reasons for refusing to treat the Home 
Rule Bill as a piece of legislation at all. ‘The tone of 
it exactly became a speaker moving the rejection of a 
Bill. ‘The Dake of Argyll had the livelier task of 
proving the measure to be a piece of profligate bribery — 
indeed, as impudent a passage of bargaining for votes 
in exchange for powers as was ever transacted in the 
private room of an eighteenth-century Whig—and 
worse than simple bribery by money down in propor- 
tion as the sacrifice of the unity and honour of a 
country, the weakening of its laws, and the betrayal of 
loyal subjects is worse than merely expending that 
country’s coin in hiring the services of useful rascals. 
It is something of a scandal that this broken-backed 
rattle-trap of a measure—this clumsy blending of 
pedantry and sentimentalism—should have been forced 
upon the attention of the Lords at all. But the form 
of Constitutional Government we are enduring has of 
late been fruitful of scandals; and it must be owned 
that, on our side at least, the acting was very well 
worth the candles. 


THE AUTUMN SESSION 


T was generally taken for granted, we opine, that 
Ministers would demand complete control of the 
time of the Commons until the prorogation, would 
propose an Autumn Session (so-called), and would get 
what they wanted. Hope may have lingered here and 
there that this or the other section of their worthy 
following would be exasperated into independence. 
But this hope must have been rather affected than real. 
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Independence, as is now too obvious to dispute, is alto- 
gether impossible for any section of Mr. Gladstone’s 
ragged regiment; except, of course, the Irish, and only 
in a certain measure for that. ‘The voting on Monday 
evening proved once more the utter helplessness of the 
sub-sections. "The Cabinet made no concessions except 
to the Opposition: in reference to which it modified 
its claim to the right of making the Autumn Session 
one long application of the gag. But the Temperance 
men, the London Radicals, the Welsh, the very Irish, 
have got nothing except a few dilatory and conditional 
promises. Indeed Sir Wilfrid Lawson could not extort 
that much: all that fell to his lot was a parcel of 
silence, broken only by the malicious condolences of 
Mr. Darling. And still the Government carried its 
resolutions by nearly thrice its normal majority. 

‘Temperance men, London Radicals, Welsh Dis- 
establishers, and Irish champions of the Evicteds may 
grumble and exclaim; but, the truth is, their acts are 
determined by one very simple consideration. If they 
are necessary to Mr. Gladstone, he for his part is 
absolutely indispensable to them. He may fob them 
off with halfpence for sovereigns (as it were), but without 
him they can do nothing. They may indeed upset him 
by abstaining from division; but, if they do, they 
compel a dissolution and a general election; and there 
can be none of them—noteven the Lawsonitish squad 
—so blind as not to see that an appeal to the country 
would mean the disappearance of Mr. Gladstone's 
majority, and with it every shred and shadow of hope 
they have. When therefore being promise-crammed, 
they have backed their revered leader through an un- 
paralleled session, at the close whereof he blandly turns 
and tells them that they are just to go on waiting, they 
may grumble, but they must do as they are bid, and try 
their hardest to equal Sir Wilfrid Lawson in his 
admirable performance of the ‘patient ass’, Last 
Monday evening the Member for Cockermouth was 
well-nigh in tears. He deplored the backsliding of the 
good and earnest statesman who owes so much to the 
‘Temperance Vote; but he excused his yielding to 
the sons of Zeruiah on the Opposition benches, 
and voted for the resolution. Messrs. Stuart and 
Howell foretold terrible times of the next general 
election: but they also voted straight. So did the 
Irish, so did the Welsh, so did the poor neglected 
Scots; and the Ministry had its way by a majority 
of 67. In time Mr. Gladstone’s unrivalled faculty 
for frittering away a following will do its work. Some 
day, when there is a new register, and the cooking 
has, or appears to have, been done, the Cabinet will 
ride for a fall: perhaps to please Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
on beer. But that day is still ahead, and no section of 
the minority would hurry its advance. ‘Till it comes 
they must e’en serve and wait: for if they do not, it is 
probable that they will find themselves all hopeless 
and all Outs. And that, as well they know, is vastly 
worse than hoping against hope as Ins. 

Comes the question, What can Ministers expect to 
get by an Autumn Session? The answer is plain. 
They will get a continuance of the status quo—which 
is the best they can expect. However strong their 
followers, it does not allow them utterly to neglect all 
effort to perform a choice of their many promises. 
Something they must do (or seem to do) to keep 
expectation alive and to persuade their supporters 
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An Autumn Session 
devoted to Employers’ Liability and Parish Councils 


into voting for them yet again. 


will serve their turn fairly well. These are but poor 
substitutes for the London Programme, Welsh Dis- 
establishment, the Evicted Tenants, and Local Veto; 
but they are the measures which divide the House the 
least, and they may pass as an earnest of the Newcastle 
Programme at large. Besides, the Autumn Session 
will afford opportunities for the use of the gag, and 
give the Ministry another chance of posing in its 
favourite part: which is the Virtuous Administra- 
tion whose endeavour is still baffled and frustrated 
by a Wicked Opposition and a Diabolical House 
of Lords. Employers’ Liability and Parish Councils 
are not contentious measures; but they must be dis- 
cussed. Now, the Parish Councils Bill means not less 
than a reconstruction of the whole Poor Law service. 
As there will only be thirty-seven days in which to 
dispose of both measures, discussion will be as good as 
impossible. As the Opposition is resolved to discuss 
both measures thoroughly, there cannot fail to be oppor- 
tunities for the use of the gag. That (as we know) has 
a singularly inspiring effect on Mr. Gladstone's items. 
While they are helping to force a half-debated measure 
through they feel as if they were doing something to 
clear the road for their several fads. In this way the 
majority, such as it is, will be kept together, and time 
will be secured in which to get a better. ‘The calcula- 
tion is not wanting in sagacity of a somewhat vulpine 
type. ‘The Government of a great country does not 
look its best under the electioneerer’s inspiration. But 
this Government can be no better inspired, and can 
act but after its kind. 


THE SUMMER PICNIC—AND AFTER 


LEGACY of the Summer Picnic is Mr. Jebb’s Work 

of the Universities for the Nation (Cambridge : 
University Press). He gives of his best. For such as 
have the wit to understand his sketch of the Universities 
is packed with intelligent suggestion. It is the irony 
of a bad cause that his own pronouncement con- 
demns the movement he fain would champion. From 
the outset the Universities have been democratic. 
At any rate, the only aristocracy they have recognised 
has been the aristocracy of learning. The beggar 
student was ever welcome, for what mattered his 
beggarliness, if his demand for knowledge was sincere ? 
More than once they have passed through crises of 
impenetrable dulness. But they had always a knack 
of resisting pedantry, and not even the School- 
men availed to overwhelm them. It were idle 
to calculate the debt they have imposed on England. 
Cambridge with her men, Oxford with her movements, 
have governed the country for many centuries, and if 
there is any cause to square accounts between them 
and the nation, there is no doubt to which side the 
balance inclines. However blatant the Voice of the 
People, the Universities need never stoop to sue. And 
yet, so craven is the spirit of modern learning, that the 
most distinguished of Professors would bring the 
institutions he is bound to reverence into touch with 
the Mob! A famous and venerable Head of a House, 
being asked his opinion of University Reform, replied 
in these words: ‘The University needs no reform, save 
immunity from reform of every kind.” And one 
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trembles to think in what spirit this champion would 
have contemplated the invasion of Cambridge by a 
crowd of potential Ernest Clarks. 

Nor lack of means nor humility of birth has ever 
stood in the way of Academic preferment. Every 
college has been freely opened to all comers: a fact the 
scantiest history establishes beyond cavil. Moreover, 
our Universities have proved the schools not only of 
learning, but of character aswell. Listen to a German 
witness—one Huber—who wrote half a century ago, 
and is quoted with approval by Professor Jebb. ‘The 
end for which the English Universities have long 
existed’, he said, ‘has not been to form learned men, 
or able professional men, or State officials, as our 
German Universities do; it has been to produce that 
first and most distinctive flower of English national 
life, an English gentleman; a product to which we on 
the Continent have nothing really similar; the nearest 
approach to it is a Castillian caballero. By an acci- 
dent—nothing with us but is the fruit of accident— 
Oxford and Cambridge have not merely encouraged 
learning: they have fostered literature, and moulded 
character. Have any other institutions placed the 
country under so great an obligation? Is there any 
reason to approach the voter in humility ? 

To one course only have the Universities declined to 
stoop—to the vulgarisation of their favours. Though 
they have excluded nobody with the requisite talent, 
the necessary possibilities, they have not hitherto 
deemed themselves the repositories of cheap culture. 
Now for the first time—at the demand of the Extenders 
—they are bidden to oust true learning from their 
halls. That Mr. Jebb should endorse the demand 
has in it the elements of a tragedy. Yet he speaks 
without uncertainty. He is heart and soul with 
the Extension Movement. He even goes so far as to 
quote Bacon and straightway to misapply him. ‘Surely 
as Nature createth brotherhood in families,’ wrote the 
philosopher, ‘so in like manner there cannot but be 
fraternity in learning and illuminations. ‘Truly spoken, 
indeed, if only we interpret ‘learning and illuminations ” 
aright. To ‘learning’ the Extensionists are resolutely 
opposed, and if ‘ illuminations’ mean not fireworks, then 
they have no use whatever for the added excitement. 
How should this miserable smattering of subjects 
prove anything but a nightmare? How to palliate, 
in the name of learning or of fireworks, the intoler- 
able confusion which follows the properly Extended 
student to the Midlands? ‘Through all the periods 
sketched by Mr. Jebb some pretence of loyalty has 
been maintained. It was reserved for a modern 
Conservative to hail as a student anybody sub- 
stituting a course of cheap lectures for his (or 
her) weekly prayer-meeting. And Mr. Jebb, having 
pledged himself to so singular a policy, has yet the 
courage of his convictions, ‘ Elementary instruction, 
he says, ‘unless crowned by something higher, is not 
only barren, but may even be dangerous’. ‘True, 
but is not ‘elementary culture’ a hundredfold more 
dangerous? And if false instruction be barren, how 
to qualify false culture ? 

Why ask, too, with Mr. Jebb, that a Government 
which squanders £3,000,000 a year on elementary 
education should put its hand in its pocket—to tha 
tune of £5000—in aid of the penny-readings 

masquerading under the high-sounding title of 
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University Extension? Learning is not a branch of 
social politics ; and if you proceed to cut it up into 
tiny fragments, that all may pretend to a taste, it is 
doomed. In brief, £5000 a year is far too high a 
price to pay for a jumble of headache, snobbery, and 
suicide-—though we boggle not at suicide. And we 
should scarce rest happy if we were not assured that 
Mr. Jebb’s advocacy is little more sincere than the 
hankering of the mob after college courts. 


THE LESSON OF ARDLAMONT 


N respect of what is called the ‘The Ardlamont 
Shooting Case > we propose to say no word regard- 
ing the guilt or innocence of the person committed for 
trial. In itself, however, the thing is curiously 
‘sensational’ and mysterious; the Ramsgate affair 
seems commonplace beside it ; even I’rench fiction could 
scare furnish a parallel. Again, it happened just when 
newspaper stuff ran short: so that you wonder not 
to hear of special correspondents sent to spy out the 
wilds of Argyleshire and the Isle of Wight, and send 
home every atom of information, relevant or irrelevant, 
whereon these pickers and stealers could lay hold. 
Crime indeed, like love, is of universal interest ; and 
to extinguish that interest would be to bring change 
upon human nature. 

There is a sense, however, in which the excitement 
may be turned to profit. ‘The case (that is) has served 
to example the wide difference in criminal proceedure 
existing in the two end-parts of the island. Both 
Scot and Southron are vastly enamoured of their several 
methods of inquiry. ‘They consider each other's ways 
with amazement—it might be with incredulity— 
assuredly with no small measure of contempt. And, in 
effect, which is the better? /s there a better in the pair ? 
Or might not this one be advantaged by borrowing of 
that, as that one might profit by a certain imitation 
of this? A radical distinction is very apparent. In 
England there is the utmost possible candour through- 
out, but in Scotland they observe the profoundest secresy 
up to the very day of the trial. In the South, indeed, 
there are many trials: rehearsals (one might say) for 
the play itself, which is when the accused appears before 
the petty jury, and the question of guilt or innocence 
is finally determined. In the North there is but 
one: all the rest of the proceedings is mere prologue. 
In England the first thing in the event of sudden 
death is the Coroner's inquest, which is practically a 
preliminary trial by jury. It happens at once, and 
speedily puts the public in possession of a case in out- 
line. But in Scotland criminal matters are in the care 
of highly trained and well paid lawyers: all acting, 
from the Lord-Advocate down to the Procurator-Viscal 
in the smallest police court, in absolute independence 
but with the help of the police ; so that there the inquiry 
is privily conducted by a local official under the direction 
of the heads of the department in Edinburgh. Such 
action is more free and more direct than ours; but it 
must certainly be less satisfying to the general. Oa the 
other hand, a Coroner's inquest is apt to be aimless, as it 
were: it is instant in operating, so that it may be ended 
before there is time for suspicion, The criminal may 
pose as an impartial witness, and a verdict of accidental 
death is a serious obstacle to subsequent prosecution. 

But syppose an arrest js made, Follows jn England 
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the public inquiry before a magistrate. All the material 
witnesses are there examined, and practically everything 
is then said against and for the prisoner. ‘The pro- 
cedure is leisurely: prosecution and defence, as well as 
public, know in the rough whatever may be ascertained, 
and have ample opportunity to consider how best to 
frame the case at the final hearing. Things collected 
at different times and places by different agents and set 
down on paper, differ in curious and unexpected ways 
from the same things uttered consecutively in open 
Court, and diverted and sifted this way and that by the 
alternate stress of examination and cross-examination. 
To consider the facts afresh suggests new meanings 
impossible of discovery upon the instant; so that truth 
is largely a gainer by this particular preliminary, 
In Scotland it is entirely wanting. No witnesses are 
called before a magistrate in open court: the prisoner 
appears and, with never a word for or against him, 
is forthwith sent to the higher tribunal. More: in 
Scotland there are certain processes of preparation which 
are wholly in the interest of the prosecution. ‘The 
accused is taken before the Sheriff’; he is asked all sorts 
of questions by an agent for the Crown ; his answers 
are committed to writing in the form of a narrative; 
this narrative he is called upon to sign. In the jargon 
of the law he is said to ‘emit a declaration’, and_ this 
may be used to his detriment and not in his favour, 
His legal adviser, if they allow him to be present, may 
a:k him nothing; while press and public are excluded 
from the room. Of course, the prisoner may refuse to 
answer, when the declaration he has emitted consists of 
that sole fact. ‘I'he witnesses for the Crown are usually 
examined before a magistrate by the same official (also 
in private); but the prisoner is not present whether 
actually or by deputy, so that the examination is prac- 
tically a method of preparing the brief for Crown 
counsel, How like this is to the French preliminary 
investigation before a juge dinstruction need not be 
noted. Both systems, the Scots and the French, were 
long antagonistic to English feeling ; but the antago- 
nism is fast removing now, forin many cases (soon, it is 
thought, in all) the accused may testify on his own 
behalf. Yet, if the man be innocent, he may, and 
he often does, absolve himself; when the prosecu- 
tion drops. Again, your Crown official has not 
that personal animus which is found in private 
parties—sometimes in the police itself. Accuser as he 
is, the traditions of his office impose the most serious 
responsibilities upon him. ‘To be brief, in Scotland 
the criminal case that should never have been brought 
into Court is practically unknown, (Had Ramsgate 
lain ‘ benorth’ the Tweed, the man Noel would never 
have been committed for trial.) All the same, the 
fashion is not wholly to the advantage of the accused. 
If the Englishman must endure the ignominy of the 
dock, at least the exact nature of the suspicion against 
him is publicly and explicitly declared, and so is his 
answer; while a certain taint must still attach to the 
hapless Scot as to whose guilt the law-oflicers have 
changed their mind, for reasons the public can never 
precisely know. 

As for our inquiry before the grand jury, it is mostly 
formal, and the few cases in which it is useful scarce 
balance increase in cost and in complexities wherewith 
it loads the mechanism of the criminal law. Save in 
trials for high treason (the why and the wherefore of the 
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exception is beside our present purpose), it does not exist 
in Scotland. here is no strongly marked difference 
between the two systems as regards the conduct of the 
determination of the matter. The juryman /d-bas has 
the dubious privilege of saying ‘ Not Proven’, if he be 
loth to utter a less uncertain sound; and unanimity 
is not essential to a verdict. In these two facts 
consists the moral and practical conclusion. ‘The 
Englishman goes with the mass: he is reasonable, 
and he is inclined to compromise. The Scot, though 
cautious, is individual, stubborn, extreme: if the 
courses indicated were not open to him, he could scarce 
be got to give a verdict at all. Hach method, in fine, 
is an outcome of national life and experience. Each 
has sprung from and re-acted on the national character. 
And, however they assimilate in detail, they must always 
differ in essentials. 


THE OPIUM COMMISSION 


N}ONDAY’S Times contains an unanswerable letter 
M from Sir George Chesney upon the injustice of 
charging half the cost of the Opium Commission to the 
Indian revenue. As himself remarks, the principle 
upon which the British ‘Treasury distributes the 
pecuniary obligations between the two countries is both 
high-handed and one-sided. You feel inclined to go 
farther ; and (having regard to the fact that the Indian 
taxpayer must disburse for the native cavalry 
detachment that took part in the opening of the 
Imperial Institute) to describe it as hideously mean. 
In some cases, no doubt, the Peninsula may be 
compelled in equity to pay for troops of hers 
employed beyond seas: as, for example, the despatch 
of the contingent to Malta during the Russian-Turkish 
war; for, had Stamboul fallen, Calcutta and Bombay 
would have been imperilled in no slight degree. But 
Sir George’s instances—the expeditions, namely, in aid 
or in support of British forces: as to Egypt in “82 and 
to Suakin in °85—cannot be defended in argument. 
Still less can that earlier precedent, the use of Sepoy 
regiments in Abyssinia. Whoso has studied the 
correspondence on the subject between Sir Stafford 
Northcote and Lord Lawrence must admit that the 
Secretary of State, juggle with phrases as he might, most 
signally failed to prove the slaughter of that drunken 
maniac, Theodore, to be an Indian interest. And to 
the present act of spoliation even the attenuated rea- 
soning, that a shot fired in Central Africa (or central 
anywhere) must echo on the banks of the Ganges, fails 
to apply. Mr. George Russell, indeed, attempted to 
silence curiosity by the remark that the question was of 
importance to Indian finance. But the excuse can only 
be paralleled with Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s discovery 
that Lord Roberts may command at Malta without loss 
of dignity, but at Aldershot he may not. 

Sir George is well within the truth when he asserts 
that ‘not one man in one million of the people of India 
wants this inquiry’, though a handful of British fanatics 
may, and does, want it. Accordingly, it follows that 
the dependency must defray the expenses of a totally un- 
necessary Commission appointed to keep divers agitators 
out of the way of agitation. Mr. Caine calls the tune, 
and the ryot, without the smallest attempt on our part 
to consult his wishes, must pay the piper. As who 
should say, ground-landlords are an iniquity ; therefore 
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they must be taxed in order that the London County 
Council may collect evidence upon which to destroy 


them. In a sense, the matter is vital to India: 
for, should the Anti-Opium people get their will, 
the Indian ‘Treasury must speedily go bankrupt 
through the loss of six millions per annum. But, 
under no possible conditions, can the investigation 
confer the smallest financial benefit on the community : 
even though Mr. Arthur Pease be stricken with sudden 
conversion and clamour on his return for opium, opium 
everywhere. Its genesis is to be sought in the hetero- 
geneous composition of the Ministerial majority: 
whereby every little cabal, however contemptible, has 
to be tickled into good temper. ‘Io that end Mr. 
Gladstone, though he shares not the opium delusion, 
does not scruple to organise an inquisition and 
to saddle a moiety of its cost upon a_ people 
whose immemorial habits it menaces. A more 
fHagrant political manceuvre has seldom been devised : 
more especially as the reports and bluebooks on the 
topic would already swamp a P.and O. steamer. They 
teach that the alleged evils of the trade are imaginary ; 
that its benefits, particularly in malarious districts, 
gainsay denial; that its regulation is easy ; that its 
suppression would mean the recourse to far deadlier 
stimulants (as bhang and spirits), with the gravest 
social demoralisation ; while, apart from the fiscal and 
political aspects of the change, the prohibition of the 
export trade would simply lead to the manufacture by 
the Chinese of a drug of vastly inferior quality. And 
can any sensible person want to know more ? 

As Parliament is still sitting, the British taxpayer 
can elicit through his representatives the wherefore of 
this wholly superfluous Commission. If the Government 
can adduce no better argument than the necessity of 
cajoling Padgett, M.P., then the Opposition’s duty 
consists in at least attempting abolition. The conclave 
was huddled together after numerous refusals ; and now 
the Arch-Anti-Opiumist, Mr.Caine himself—appointed, 
it is understood, in the very teeth of the Indian Govern- 
ment—must perforce abandon his free holiday-trip. His 
indisposition—if the Indian Government have nothing 
to do with it—is matter for universal regret: indeed, 
one hopes that he is suffering from a mere surfeit of 
temperance liquors, which a dozen of sound port will 
soon set right. Besides, another journey might instruct 
him in the difference between Lucknow City and 
Lucknow District, between distillery and still; while 
even if he failed to wring an apology from Sir 
Auckland Colvin, he might at any rate ask Lord 
Wenlock’s pardon. But there is no particular reason, 
after all, why Mr. Caine should correct his private 
blunders at the public expense: especially as the pre- 
sumption is that he would plunge into fresh disserta- 
tions concerning ‘handsome young married women’ 
found ‘sprawling on the senseless bodies of men’, 
their ‘fine brown eyes flattened and dull with 
coming stupor’; to say nothing of ‘ younger’ 
damsels, ‘sitting among a group of newly-arrived 
customers, singing some lewd romance’. Such purple 
patches are a dubious gain to literature, even if 
one could be certain that Mr. Caine’s impartiality and 
acquaintance with pornography ensured their absolute 
exactness. Accordingly, the best solution possible is 
that his fellow-Commissioners should imitate him, and 
give over a most fatuous inquiry, 
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IN THE CAUSE OF THE FAMILY 


S Isinglass cantered past the post on the Town 
Moor, pursued by the cheers of a vulgar and, in 
too many cases, half intoxicated mob, Mr. Arthur 
Pearson was once more suffering in the Police Court in 
the cause of the family. ‘There is something of the 
spirit of the Neronian martyr about Mr. Pearson. It 
is yet in the memory of thousands of our fellow- 
countrymen by what unhallowed combination of brute 
force and sophistry the great Missing Word Movement 
was suffocated but a few short months ago. But 
Mr. Pearson is not the man to be thrown back by a 
law that forbids this family recreation and allows 
Tattersall’s ring to bark itself hoarse in every shire 
of our land. He has set out to throw a beam of 
sunlight across the dulness of many an harmonious fire- 
side, and he goes on in his endeavour undeterred. 
When the missing word was suppressed he fell to cast- 
ing about for a new boon to the suburbs, and in 
the fulness of time he found it. It was the weather 
competition. To detail its provisions is by now 
almost superfluous: the scheme was outlined not only 
in Pearson's Weekly but in its sister Society News — 
least vulgar of all the journals of high life—and it is 
already a fortnight old. Who does not know the safe- 
guards against gambling with which this piece of the 
philanthropy was hedged about? Who but remembers 
that the as yet United Kingdom was divided into 
eleven districts—so that no man, woman, nor child 
might adventure any rash conjecture about what each 
did not wholly understand ? Who does not reflect that 
the matter for computation was the hours of bright 
sunshine in a week: the time limit being so set that 
the competitor was guarded from forecasting the larger 
effect of forces whose immediate operation is transparent 
to the dullest? Who, in fine, is ignorant that the en- 
trance fee was a shilling, and a penny coupon thrown in 
with the marvellous pennyworth of the MWeekly, while 
the possible takings were five pounds? And let us 
never forget that no person might send in more than 
one calculation: with the humane proviso that several 
competitors might send the results of independent in- 
vestigations in the same envelope with a larger postal 
order, which very often costs no more than a small 
one. 

Was this an enterprise that should have felt the grip 
of a fatherly law at its throat? Was it not designed in 
every detail to encourage that concord of families which 
is the boast of our Nonconformity ? Take, for example, 
the regulation about the different answers in one 
packet, introduced by a large postal order. Does not 
this give the directest incitement to the united effort 
of the whole household? Father and mother, sons 
home from the City, daughters with their district 
visiting done, the very servant in the kitchen, can scan 
the signs of the evening sky, read the forecast in 7'he 
Telegraph, collate their memories of past seasons, and 
send off all their work under cover of a single penny 
stamp. Cynics may point the finger of scorn, 
calling this a handle for the unscrupulous disguising of 
handwriting ; but what have the gentle intellectual joys 
of such work to do with the unscrupulous? The 
unscrupulous read T'he Sporting Times, and are more at 
home on the Town Moor than round the parlour table 
Then, think of the subject! Are not the cares of the 
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weather the heritage of all Magland’s sons? Do we not 
pray for rain in church and regret it in the drawing- 
room? Let who will talk of our laws so long as we 
may talk of our weather. ‘Tea and the weather—how 
many a respectable life they cheer, how many a true and 
tender heart beats in response to them alone! Indeed 
the weather is the cement of our society; on this 
ground we meet together and rejoice in a common 
humanity. By it we live, and for it. Was this, 
we ask again, a design to be choked and 
stifled by the law? As well forbid our Sunday 
novelettes, because a few follow after them for 
the sake of mere amusement. As well put an end 
to our schoolroom Mikado because there are those 
who go to theatres. As well burn our four sets of 
One-to-thirteen number-cards because some people 
play the same games with real ‘broads’. As well, 
indeed, break up all the little recreations that are the 
adornment of home life, scatter the home circle to 
all the four winds of heaven—to Doncaster and 
Newmarket and Paris and Monte Carlo—and _ plunge 
the country into an unfathomable abyss of betting and 
gambling. Grant even that we gamble, break the 
Sabbath, and see plays. Yet we are not gamblers, 
Sabbath-breakers, nor theatre-goers. ‘The world would 
call us so if we were. But it does not, neither do we 
call ourselves so. Vice in the home circle loses all 
its viciousness by losing all its shamelessness. 

But we shall know how to checkmate tyranny. 
Mr. Pearson is not conquered yet, nor are his sub- 
scribers. If weather forecasting is a game of chance, 
there remain forecasts that are games of skill. Let us 
send in our shillings to Mr. Pearson and let him pay 
five pounds to any one who tells how many bricks there 
are in Spurgeon’s ‘Tabernacle: that is mensuration ; it 
is a game of skill. Or what Mr. Gladstone will say on a 
given subject at a given time: that is politics. Or 
how many masterpieces there will be in next year's 
Academy: that is art. Or how many times the word 
‘wondrous’ will occur in Canon Farrar’s next sermon: 
that is theology. From such pursuits as these nothing 
but good can be anticipated. It will enlarge the mind 
of Nonconformity. And beyond the enlargement of 
that mind there is no good on earth to be desired, For 
at present it is very small. Again, once set the suburbs 
round that fireside to wander from which (we confess it 
again with hesitation in the presence of the unbeliever) 
is spiritual death; once put them down to an intel- 
lectual employment with five pounds (it is a mere matter 
of form) to be won by the exertion of their brains—do 
this, and then .... And then—andthen.... but 
we will not goon to prophesy ; it is proverbially difficult 
and dangerous. And in this case if it is not the one, it 
is at least the other. So that it were well to let well 
alone, and await the move that Mr. Pearson will make 
next. 


THE FOLLY OF LABOUR 


OU shall search in vain in the proceedings of the 
Trades Congress for any discussion of the one 
subject that demands consideration. By the admissions 
of eleven speakers and by facts and figures incontestable 
it has been shown that trade is stagnant as it never 
was before, that its prospects are shrouded in gloom, 
that the keenest eye can find no break in the darkness. 
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That being the case, is it not time to go back upon 
the policy of the last few years and examine its effects ? 
Great masses of labour have accepted the guidance of 
Mr. John Burns, Mr. Ben Tillett, Mr. Havelock Wilson, 
Mr. Keir Hardie, and others of their kidney; have 
followed where these persons led ; are landed where we 
know ; and, considering all things from a strictly selfish 
point of view, does it not behove them to ask what is to 
be the end ? 'l'aking labour asa whole, are its conditions 
one iota better for the new leaders? You can scarce 
expect a set of charlatans to confess to imposture ; but 
it is easy to gather from the proceedings in Congress that 
their results are viewed withanything but satisfaction. In 
regard to strikes the President has declared it ‘ an act of 
criminal folly to hint at or recommend a strike until all 
the resources of civilisation have been exhausted in the 
endeavour to avoid such a forlorn hope. This admir- 
able doctrine has been repeatedly preached by the true 
friends of labour, but they have preached it from 
another point of view. ‘The Unionists are sickening 
of strikes, but that is simply because their policy has 
proved a failure. Instead of coercing capital, they 
have had to be content with hunger, loss, debt, 
paiuperism, and defeat. And the very men who sat 
and listened to the President are responsible for all the 
wicked and wasteful labour wars that of late years have 
embittered relations between master and servant, and 
directly or indirectly have drained the resources of 
both. Tar less mischief has resulted from legitimate 
trade quarrels than from strikes and disturbances 
advocated, fomented, organised afield by such wandering 
mischief-makers as Messrs. Tillett and Mann. In fact, 
if strikes be all they are said to be, then have workmen 
no choice but to drum the Havelock Wilsons and 
the Keir Hardies out of their ranks or be known for a 
class of fools, 

But, it appears, this new-found horror of strikes pro- 
ceeds from a desire to substitute one instrument of 
coercion for another: in which case it is merely con- 
temptible. What the workman really wants is a strong, 
frank leader who will show him that his worst enemies 
are the flatterers and parasites who make a living by 
preaching the eternal enmity of labour with capital. To 
assault the one is to torture and degrade the other. 
The well-being of the working-man is absolutely identical 
with the well-being of the Empire, and the effect of all 
he does to intimidate capital, to restrict enterprise, to 
pull profits down—in a word to make investment un- 
desirable—is but to swell the ranks of the Working 
Unemployed. ‘This is the simple ABC of economics ; 
and these so-called labour leaders have not reached it 
yet. ‘lo consider their proceedings, indeed, is to cease 
from wondering at their lack of enlightenment and 
breadth. Which of them is not consumed with 
ambition so to dupe his fellow workers that he may 
put off his corduroys? rom the camp-follower 
in search of an_ inspectorship to the full-blown 
demagogue aspiring to be paid Secretary or kept 
Member of Parliament, they are all, they and their 
parasites, bent on personal profit. As reasonably 
might ove look to have figs from thistles as hope for 
prudent counsels from such partisans. It may be that 
Messrs. Tillett and Co. have some sort of vaguely 
honest belief in the heaven-on-earth with which—when- 
ever they are confronted with the calamities they 
bring upon their kind--they are wont to decorate the 
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coming day. But they are perfectly aware that 
Socialism is impossible save for a race of men whose 
spiritual atrophy is complete. In this instance sincerity 
is worse than clap-trap. The self-seeking humbug 
is in the long run pretty certain to be found out. But 
your crazy fanatic is deaf to argument: he imposes 
by his very earnestness on the less intelligent, particu- 
larly if he address him to their greed. 

Outside the assailed and assailing parties is a mul- 
titude of Englishmen, whose sole anxiety is lest between 
them they inflict irreparable hurt upon Imperial 
interests. They have had object lessons in Unionism 
far more instructive than these squabblings at Belfast ; 
and naturally enough they want to know if wiser 
counsel may ever be expected to prevail. Here we 
have trades not only striking themselves but throwing 
others out of gear for reasons so petty and trivial they 
will scarce bear stating. We have attempts to oblige 
employers to accept conditions formulated by their 
servants. We have plans to coerce such workers as have 
essayed to exercise their right of private judgment. 
Picketing, midnight marching, intimidation, outrage, 
all these methods have been more or less encouraged 
over great areas of the land. It is believed that in 
town and country the coming winter will be hurd, 
Already the Unemployed uplifts his annual wail. Bat 
the labour leader makes not even the slightest effort to 
meet the crisis in the proper way. Itis not for him 
to tend the wounds of trade, or teach his followers to 
make the best of bad times, and put up with what they 
can get till better come. Oa the contrary it is his to 
persuade them that there is a kind of virtue, as of 
martyrdom, in being ‘out’, and that ‘Society’ is 
responsible for everything: till it seems natural to 
march on the House of Commons, demonstrate con- 
tinually, besiege the houses of Ministers, in fact do all 
they can to bring in riot and bloodshed ! In sober truth 
the labour leader is a disease: a disease that is eating 
out the very heart of the commonwealth and that will 
scarce be cured without a desperate act of surgery. 


FOOTBALL 


FANTASTICAL summer still derides the 

prophetical pretensions of Professor Fald; but , 
the arrival of September has none the less hurled 
us headlong into the madness of ‘our national 
winter game’. Save shooting alone, no other sport 
nor pastime has these abrupt beginnings. Everybody 
knows that there is a close season for football during 
May, June, July, August ; and those who have the 
welfare of the game at heart would like to see this 
period extended by a month at both its ends. As 
matter of fact, the amateur contingent—which is coming 
to mean the South of England—will not start in earnest 
for at least three weeks to come, and will mostly have 
had enough of it before the end of March. ‘The extra 
two months are to the profit of those who make the game 
a means of livelihood (or dividend). Your professional 
is engaged the season through for a lump sum down, 
in addition to his weekly salary and other emoluments ; 
so that it is true wisdom to play him as often as you 
can, and get in your ‘gates’ as early as you may. 
What matter if your hirelings sweat and ‘sugar’? Is 
not sunshine far more pleasurable to the crowd than 
a nipping and an eager wind? More: the gladiators 
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are now minded to demand board-wages in close-time ; 
and yet it is reasonable to believe that the ‘ gates’ 
might be far richer if the season's linked sweetness were 
ess long drawn out. 

The struggle between the amateur and professional 
varieties bids fair to be as keen as ever this year; 
though the canker seems unlikely to afflict the Lon- 
doner yet awhile. Last Saturday Woolwich Arsenal 
and Millwall Athletic, aloae among South of England 
clubs, were forced to work in defiance of the thermo- 
meter. Among the rest there is little apparent desire 
to strengthen by importation. ‘ne example of the 
famous amateur clubs has doubtless inspired and 
It is not, 
perhaps, on the face of it a healthy sign that Saturday 
night should see the issue of three ‘special football 
editions’, all in the professional interest. It is like 
enough, however, that their existence is rather due to 
competition in Fleet Street than to any demand for 
interviews with ‘ pros” and the like, or indeed for any- 
thing beyond the bare results of the day’s matches— 
especially of those in the metropolitan districts. At 
the moment the worst we know is the introduction 
of the professional taint into the Rugby Union 
game. Here, also, the North is found in open 
antagonism to the South while the whole history 
of the Association’s troubles repeats itself. Hard 
on the institution of ‘cups* and the formation of 
‘leagues” there follows, as sure as fate, the spurious 
excitement of the ‘tie’ (as distinguished from the 
‘friendly game’), and then come ‘gates’ in corres- 
pondence to the fame of players in the field. As the 
Rugby Union sternly forbids the payment of players, 
its present experiences are as those which befell the 
Associations of England and Scotland ere professional- 
ism was forced on them. Tor years the Union had 
done manful battle against the invader; but at last 
season's end it showed signs of weakness in dealing with 
its Yorkshire branch, and the next general meeting, 
a week or so hence, will witness a renewal of the 
engagement. Yorkshire is anxious to discover the 
veiled professionalism already existing within her 
borders. A steady tavern in the district, and the * star’ 
player is your own; but the salaries of the smaller fry 
are not so easy to dissemble. ‘The method just now in 
favour is described as ‘compensation for bondi fide loss 
of time’. Ia fact, it is no more pretended that football 
is a sport: it is reckoned a business, and as a business 
it is paid. Of course, the method makes the player who 
takes advantage of it a manifest professional, for it is by 
no means proposed to compensate the stockbroker, or 
the merchant, or the professional man, though their loss 
of time be equal with the artisan’s. The amateur, in fact, 
will have to consider his purse (as now under the Asso- 
ciation code); whereas the other will pocket as much (or 
a little more) as he would if he had plied his trade. It 
is small wonder, then, that the President of the Union 
will propose, and the Secretary of the Union will second, 
an amendment to the effect that the Union must 
cecline to sanction Yorkshire's proposal as being 
‘contrary to the true interest of the game and its 
spirit’. he executive of the Union, moreover, has 
drawn up a new scheme of by-laws which it hopes may 
be more effective than the old. But only the legalising 
of professionalism can prevent the schism, sooner or 
later, of the whole North of England. 


encouraged this sportsmanlike instinct. 
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In Association the new feature is the Amateur 
Cup, played for this season for the first time. Con- 
trary to the expectations of the many who hold that 
all such competitions are vain things vainly invented 
(and in the multitude of them there is no wisdom), the 
Amateur Cup has ‘caught on’, and the number of entries 
is very large. Every club with paid players in its 
service is ipso, fucto excluded, even though such players 
be withdrawn in the Cup ‘ties’. It is hard to be 
sanguine as to the future of the competition, or to 
believe that the curse of disguised professionalism will 
not start a crop of evils here aselsewhere. It is equally 
hard to see the sense of these contests. Among ama- 
teurs the ‘old boys’’ clubs of the Public Schools have 
easy precedence. Yet they have never been so ill- 
advised as to propose a Cup competition between them- 
selves. 


THE NEW VICEROY 


.. appointment of Sir Henry Norman is in one 

sense matter for rejoicing ; for, Mr. Gladstone 
being in, it might just as well have been Lord Reay. 
That his name should never have been named among 
those having authority is scarce matter for surprise ; as 
there really is no obvious reason why the wearer should 
be chosen to fill an office the most important under 
the Crown. Also, it was understood that there were 
at least two men in every respect well qualified to 
take up the reins at the present critical moment. 
Lord Cromer knows his India; during his tenure of 
office as Finance Minister, he was seen to be a strong 
and able administrator; in Egypt he has shown 
that he can govern Orientals, and that the possession 
of power has given him what he had not once—the 
estimable quality of tact. And if reasons of State made 
it absolutely necessary to keep him in Egypt, then, 
the Ministry had as its second string a man as able 
and as strong as men are made. Lord Roberts has 
proved himself not only a daring soldier and a 
brilliant captain but also, during his six years 
headship of the Indian Army, a most able adminis- 
trator. As Member er-officio of the Viceroy’s Council 
he has had to deal with all the great civil questions ; 
he has ever been conspicuous for moderation and 
the soundest common sense in dealing with them ; he 
has won the affection and confidence of the native 
chiefs, and the profound respect of the aristocratic and 
fighting class ; nor is he unpopular with the educated 
natives, in whose educational advance he has always 
shown a practical interest, even as he has proved 
himself no enemy to their legitimate aspirations. But 
certain heroes of the National Congress would like 
another Ripon, who would give them all he dared of 
all they asked, and these, it is understood, have put a 
certain pressure upon Mr. Gladstone (to whom even votes 
potential are important) not to make Lord Roberts 
Viceroy. Mr, Gladstone would, no doubt, have been 
happy to send them some Liberal peer who would do 
all Lord Ripon did without being found cut. But fate 
and the constitution of his following were miserably 
against him. ‘lhe Bombay riots discovered a hidden 
world of religious unrest and political discontent. And 
even Mr. Gladstone shrank from sending a philanthropic 
statesman, whick is a polite name for a fad-ridden 
imbecile, to reign over it. 
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The appointment, as we think, must be regarded as 
a compromise between Lord Rosebery and the Radical 
clique in the Cabinet. The Radicals gain little or noth- 


ing by it. ‘True, this is not the soldier who has made 
the Indian Army the finest fighting machine in the 
All the same, this is a soldier, who is an adept 
in Civil administration and who left the land before the 
Baboo nuisance became a power and tie vernacular 
press a scourge. Sir Henry would be more than 
human if he came not into office with the opinions 
and the prejudices of a quarter of a century ago. He 
owes his appointment mainly to certain opinions regard- 
ing our frontier policy, now some thirteen vears old ; 
but these he will no doubt modify, much to the dis- 
appointment of the Gladstonians who have appointed 
him. Nobody ever could commend himself to Mr. 
Gladstone who had not wanted Britain to withdraw 
from somewhere ; and in a Minute written in “80 Sir 
IIenry was strong for her withdrawal from Kandahar 
and Quetta. Kandahar we left; Quetta we did not. 
And Quetta is now a British fortress, our outposts 
command the passes over the Hindu Kush, and the 
scheme of frontier defence Sir Henry then condemned 
has been accomplished beyond all reversal by Lord 
Robert, Sir George Chesney, Lord Dufferin, and Lord 
Lansdowne. In his’80 Minute,‘ My urgent contention’, 
Sir Henry wrote, ‘is that we should come back alto- 
gether—not hurriedly, but deliberately and with a 
determination to leave the Afghans to settle their own 
affairs, and with a resolve not to interfere with them 
unless they are actually allvying themselves with Russia 
for unfriendly purposes towards ourselves. But un- 
fortunately we cannot leave the Afghans to settle their 
own affairs, for on those affairs depends the safety of 
India. If we set ourselves never to interfere save when 
they are actually allying themselves with Russia, then 
are we clearing the way for another Afghan war. For 
Afghanistan will surely ally herself with that power 
which can both dominate and protect, so that the 
master-point in Lord Roberts’s policy has been an 
Afghan alliance in the teeth of Russia. ‘This was why he 
proposed his Mission to Kandahar, and if he had met 
the Ameer there is little doubt that the Ameer would 
now be in our pocket. 

This appointment is no doubt fraught with causes 
for anxiety. But, as we said, it might have been Lord 
Reay. And then, Sir Henry is an expert in war who 
has done splendid service in the field ; he has a certain 
literary capacity, as is shown by his report on the Siege 
of Delhi in Mr. Vorrest’s Mutiny volumes ; as Military 
Member of Council, he approved himself a fair ad- 
ministrator ; he has governed Jamaica and (ucensland 
with tact and caution and success, In a responsible 
office he has ever justified the choice; and this will be 
the case with the Viceroyalty. Being an officer, he 
knows the worth of order and discipline, and at the 
present moment India needs a man to deal with 
fanatical unrest and political discontent. In truth 
there is not a little consolation in the announcement. 
The Radical clique has rather lost by the intrigues 
of the past few months; a soldier who will put down 
rebellion with a stern hand is made Viceroy ; and Lord 
Roberts is free to do good work in Britain. That is 
the net result, and, considering who is in power—con- 
sidering also whose influence is paramount at the India 
Office-—it is by no means bad. 


world. 
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A JOURNALIST ON TOUR 


HARLES BURNEY, Mus. D., F.RS., enjoyed 
that reverend fame which everywhere ensures 
respect and commands most of the dues 
mortality. 


of mere 
You would not say indeed that brilliant 
and ready wit, or the attractive charm of great genius 
distinguished this learned and curious mind. A man 
indeed of undoubted humour he was, quick to per- 
ceive a ludicrous situation 
men—independent in his 


and—like most humorous 
judgments: a man, too, 
whose gifts were tempered by a quietude of thought 
involving a somewhat ponderous quietude of expression. 
Profoundly attached to the art of which he had chosen 
rather to make the esthetic chronicle in its development 
and present position than to give practical and personal 
illustration, he showed in this determination a tenacity 
and firmness of purpose, a power of work, an endurance and 
an inimitable curiosity, which go to the makings of as 
original a character and mind as can well be conceived on 
the hither side of genius. Nor is it to the History of 
Music itself that the reader must turn for a satisfaction 
That work elucidates, but 
slightly, if at all, what was in fact a very charming 
and attractive (if somewhat weighty) character. Men 
of Buraey’s stamp are often best learned and best known 
by those fringes to their toil for which they may them- 


of his curiosity. learned 


selves cherish a minor admiration, but for which, com- 
pared to the central work of their lives, they might be 
And if 
one were persuaded to pursue inquiries, it is not to 
Burney’s [listory that he should go, but to the accounts 


supposed to possess a comparative contempt. 


of Burney’s tours in search of experience and information, 
which were published by way of preface to that History. 
Of those accounts, by far the most engrossing and 
attractive is that which deals with the tour in Germany. 
To France he went and to Italy he went, with more 
or less preconceived conclusions. France was irredeem- 
ably, essentially bad: Italy essentially and indubitably 
good. To whatsoever part of France he travelled, he 
found the same gloomy level of musical frivolity ; when 
he prattles about Italy he can even condescend to confuse 
the vocal and instrumental music of that nation with the 
music of its speech—as deplorable and foolish a com- 
monplace as the world of thoughtlessness has ever inclined 
to accept. And, travelling among either nation, he 
judges according to these prejudices. Now, the odd 
thing is that Dr. Burney was gifted by nature with a 
remarkably even and impartial mind; and it is certainly 
the most entertaining amusement of the Italian Tour to 
discover this impartiality for ever striving with his preju- 
dices. But the amusement is not sufficiently various in 
this respect, and in the volume under consideration he had 
not yet developed his delightful egotism, his charming 
curiosity, his capacity for absorbing his minor details 
of information after the fashion—if it can be conceived— 
of a vital and monstrous amoeba, qualities which show 
themselves mischievously, pompously, and keenly withal 
upon every page of the German Tour. To come to the 
consideration of that tour, and before regarding it from its 
enlightening quality as to the writer's character, one is 
chiefly struck by his amazing endurance and by the facility 
with which he apparently commanded access into the 
most difficult places of the great and inaccessible. One 
reads page after page with a pervasive sense of such tra- 
velling hardship as seems incredible to the ways of these 
waning times. At one time the traveller lapses for days 
without visiting a bed; he jolts in uncomfortable waggons 
along roads that are nearly impassable ; his driver loses the 
way in a dense storm of rain, and he camps under his cart 
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till the rise of dawn ; yet, wet and fatigued, sleepless and 
unfed, he will blandly explain that his ‘curiosity would 
not permit him an instant’s delay before presenting himself 
before’ Lord So-and-so, who, as Gluck, or Bach, or some 
equally obscure person had informed him, ‘ would be of 
the greatest usefulness to him in the prosecution of his 
musical researches’. Or wearied of jolting waggons, 
wearied of diabolical roads, he even seeks the refuge of a 
boat, trusting rather to the smooth mercifulness of the 
river than to the assured harshness of the way o’ the earth. 
And at first fortune fickly smiled upon him ; but presently 
a storm brewed, the rain poured down upon him as he 
vainly sought to nestle in some wretched straw, and 
his face was protected only by a pathetic and wantonly 
trivial umbrella. But the wind raged, his inconceivable 
protection was whirled into the flood; and it was with 
the most hateful difficulty that he presently reached land 
and again sought the shelter of the scorned waggon. 
These are specimen trials as he passed from town to town 
—good-humoured nevertheless, enthusiastic ever, and 
only temporarily depressed. 

On the other hand, the living and persuasive picture 
of the musical manners of his time that he was enabled 
thereby to paint seems to justify these hardships which 
he compelled himself to undergo. Only a man, indeed, 
with the special inclinations of a journalist, as we know 
the tribe to be, could have accomplished Burney’s feat. 
Wheresoever he drifted he kept his special purpose fairly 
and squarely before his mind’s eye. Left alone in a 
room, he would whip out the pocket-book ; the mirrors, 
the curtains, the tapestries, the general furniture—all 
were absorbed in the twinkling of an eye, all were left 
ready for reproduction. He was indefatigable in securing 
interviews with every musician, artist, and influential person 
who was willing to accord him such an interview, and who, 
above all, held the influence which was necessary to him 
for the furtherance of his cherished ambitions. Benda, 
Quantz, Farinelli, Mingotti, Klopstock, Faustina, Metas- 
tasio, above all, Gluck and Emmanuel Bach—by all he 
was received with characteristic enthusiasm. He was 
everywhere féted; special concerts were organised in 
his honour; royalty itself, in the person of the Prince 
of Prussia, filled him with charming embarrassments : 
and all the while the busy pencil and _ pocket-book 
go on recording, recording ..... The result is in the 
development of a social picture, which is unique of its 
kind. By a peculiar sympathy Dr. Burney assuredly pos- 
sessed the genius of what may loosely be called empirical 
expression—expression, that is, which conveys to readers a 
strong impression of the experiences which the writer 
has encountered with some keenness of sentiment. One 
enters Gluck’s house in Paris with Dr. Burney, a little 
ashamed and uneasy, doubtful over the reception, for 
M. Gluck (we have heard) is not prone to excessive 
amiability. Yet he astonishes us by his peculiar gracious- 
ness towards ourselves; he even ventures upon some 
polite praises of England, where he learned, as he assures 
us, the art of writing naturally ; he introduces Madame 
Gluck and Mlle. Gluck, his niece, who is thin and has a 
charming voice ; she sings through most of the Alceste, 
which persuades this appreciative doctor—and rightly— 
that M. Gluck is one of the greatest genuises ‘ of this or 
any other age’. But this is only one miniature out of a 
host. There is the King of Prussia, the great I'rederick, 
to one of whose concerts Dr. Burney is bidden at 
Potsdam where His Majesty performed upon the flute, 
and exhibited all the qualities of a gifted and enlight- 
ened amateur; there is M. Pothoff, the ringer of 
Amsterdam, whose exertions are so great that after 
ringing the daily carillon he must haste a-bed lest the 
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perspiration should give birth to cold ; there are all the 
singers and musicians who whisper their opinions in his 
ear, and hand him on with effusive letters one to another; 
he visits all the venerable beings—Mingotti to Faustina, 
for example—who not long before had shaken European 
audiences into enthusiasm ; he flatters them, sympathises 
with them, reminds them of their past glories, and 
diligently records every anecdote that falls from their 
lips. And he opines that, if Italy be heaven-born, 
Germany has built herself a pleasure house with the 
resources of the earth. 

Turning aside from the character of this fascinating 
gossip, it is impossible to read his general musical 
conclusions without admiration. Without fanaticism— 
‘travel’, he said, ‘has made me very tolerant’—he 
is implacable towards all those, who even in his time, 
were striving to wrest musical art from its legitimate way, 


Hleartily despising, with Gluck, the hard and fast rules 


2?) 
of convention-bound professors—‘If I produce a fine 
effect what avails counterpoint?’—he equally scorned 
those writers who fancied that to disobey rule was among 
the signs, not among the privileges, of genius. And there- 
fore he set his face sternly against what, in the elementary 
fashion of the time, he calls ‘musical noise’ rather than 
‘musical melody’. It was at Venice, however, that he 
made the discovery——for little less than discovery it can 
be called—which proves to be the pivot of all true musical 
appreciation, and of that appreciation of his which was 
devoted exclusively to music. It was at Venice that he 
visited the Abate Martini, who, in company with ‘some 
other diletlanti’, performed for him Marcello’s ‘famous 
cantata’, Cassandra. There he learned that, above all 
things, coherence and continuity of melodiousness are the 
sole qualities which distinguish great from merely restless 
and wantonly ambitious music. He notes, in a word, how 
this composer had entirely sacrificed the music to the 
poetry, ‘by changing the time or style of his movement 
at every new idea which occurs in the words’. ‘This may 
perhaps’, he observes, ‘show a composer to be a very 
sensible man, but at the same time it must discover him 
to be of a very phlegmatic turn, and wholly free from the 
enthusiasm of a creative musical genius’. But this most 
meritorious doctor thought better than he spoke when he 
added: ‘And indeed, since melody has been allied to 
grace and fancy, musical disjointed thoughts on various 
subjects would be but ill received by the public.’ 

But melody has been so allied ; and the public is all the 
Philistine that Dr. Burney held it not to be ; and there- 
fore, for the rest, the Man of Bayreuth is well received 
by the public ; for the reign of musical disjointed thoughts 
is in the room of the heavens, and Hyperion is laid low. 
For the present. 


FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOY 


ne? I have passed through a crisis, and though 

it was of a sordid and undignified kind, and one at 
which I can already laugh, it is fitting I should record it. 
Thinking to find the house empty when I came to sleep 
a night in it on my way through town, I came upon my 
father in the hall. He was in town on business, he told 
me, having left my mother and sisters in the country. 
I begged he would not allow my unexpected presence to 
keep him at home, for I intended to dine at the club, 
He asked me to dine with him (é/e-d-iéle at home. I was 
surprised, for I had always believed him to be a little 
nervous in my society ; although I was ever anxious to 
put him at his ease; I was also somewhat regretful, for in 
the present state of the house I could hardly expect to 
eat there with that freedom from anxiety and irritation 
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which is all I require. But in a way I was interested. I 
have never fallen into the mistake of despising my father 
because he is old-fashioned and a little dull, One's 
intellect is often tired and one craves for a contrast, and 
the dear fellow’s bluff, downright manner and homely 
good sense are often amusing and acceptable. Moreover, 
the savage virtues—courage and endurance—of which he 
has given proof command an instinctive respect, and I like 
to feel I must have them in my blood. Intellectually, 
also, noblesse oblige. But my boyish dream of making him 
my companion has long gone the way of all others. I 
tried long and patiently, but the verdict of the balance 
was irresistible. And long and patiently I tried to be 
his companion, and discussed—ah me, those discussions !— 
the stupid, tedious questions of politics that seemingly 
suthced for his mental food, but the wolf of originality 
would in spite of me appear, as it were, under my sheep's 
clothing of commonplaceness. No: good, worthy man! 
The conviction was sorrowful but sure that he was better 
left to his politics and newspapers and sport and friends— 
such friends !—and I to my thoughts and my art. Now 
and then I have observed him curiously, ready to welcome 
any development, but save that increasing years render 
him less and less tolerant of what he does not under- 
stand, my father is almost Oriental in his unchangeableness, 
To-night I was ready for a fresh inspection. 
Imperturbable as I believe my temper to be, I could 
not trust myself to speak during dinner. It is idle to 
deny that physical causes shape our lives, and the thought 
of how much of my better self must be warped and wasted 
by that ghastly travesty of a dinner, that criminal neglect 
of the most elementary principles . . . . who knows what 
bitter trains of thought and evil impulses, started to-night, 
may work unconsciously in my brain and come back upon 
me to sour my middle life? But when we were left alone 
over our coffee I braced myself to talk good-humouredly. 
‘It’s a good opportunity, my excellent parent began, ‘to 
talk over scmething seriously with you.’ ‘Seriousness 
always involves a risk,’ I answered, smiling, ‘ but if I can 


’ 


help you in any perplexity ....’ ‘1 want to know how 
I smiled again at his 
‘Dismissing a dependent is an ungraciou; 
action’, I said, ‘but surely not an impossible. I will 
support you, and I’m sure she cannot defend this dinner.’ 
‘Don’t pretend to be a greater fool than you are. How 
long do you propose to loaf about town? When am I to 
hear of your earning some money ?’ 


long this sort of thing's to go on.’ 
simplicity. 


The utter unreason 
and irrelevancy of it silenced me for a moment, and, in 
fact, having generally deputed my mother (who can bear 
with his absurd humours more easily than I) to answer 
such questions, I was for a moment at a loss. 
on: ‘Now, attend to me, Harry.’ 
was laughable, dear, honest man ! 
for the Bar is al! humbug. 
living. 


He went 
The ex cathedra pose 
‘ Of course this reading 
Some day you must earn your 
So long as I live you can have a home here, but if 
I die your mother won't be able to keep you.’ His robust 
health is such a reproach to my poor overtaxed nerves that 
I could hardly feel his speech pathetic, and the coarseness 
of his phrases jarred painfully. I tried to turn the con- 
versation into a general vein. ‘Surely it is a mistake,’ I 
said, ‘to be haunted by these remote contingencies. Do 
you know, I rather wonder that a soldier like yourself is 
not free from it? Of course it is as true as it is obvious 
that we must all die, even so hale a man as you. ‘‘ Death 
laughs,”’ I murmured, half to myself— 
‘'* Death laughs, breathing close and relentless 
In the nostrils and eyelids of lust "—' 


‘Never mind your poetry now’, he said, and I ended ina 
sigh. ‘This is a question of business, You know I’m a 
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He is somewhat over-fond of 


plain, uncultivated person.’ 
parading his ignorance, but I was fain to re-assure him, 
and told him simply I respected him none the less on that 
account. My calmness seemed to irritate him, and I knew 
he would say more than he meant. I was never deficient 
in a sense of humour, and my amusement was fortunate, 
for his remark was outrageous: ‘I intend that you shall 
go into a bank,’ 

The actual proposition was nothing, merely an idle 
expression of anger, though the hideous picture called up 
by my imagination was painful, and will, I fear, come 
But I felt that I must deal firmly with 
‘You will 


back to me. 
the situation, and prevent its recurrence. 
excuse me’, I said, ‘if I do not follow you into details. 
I have no right to stultify myself with the mechanical 
drudgery you indicate, if it is necessary to notice that 
suggestion; and, by the way, the law has long ceased 
to interest me. Bat you may be at ease. I have 
a gift which may be sold for silver and gold—the 
gift of song, father—though nothing but the needs of 
those dear to me would induce me to sell my child. 
Or if need be, I can live on a crust in an attic? 
The good father had pursued some train of confused 
associations which prevented him from understanding 
me, for he said: ‘If you expect anything from your 
grandfather, you may give that idea up. He says he 
prefers a fit of the gout to listening to you.’ ‘ It must be 
sad’, I said, ‘ to witness the mental decay of a parent; I 
feel for you, father. But I repeat; if need be, I can live 
by my pen, live on bread and water in a garret. So that 
is settled.” I glanced at the clock. ‘It’s my belief, 
Harry’, he said, with a recognisable flash of uncouth 
humour, ‘that when you can’t cadge any longer you'll 
steal.’ I thought it best to indulge him with a laugh, 
and to end the interview, having dealt manfally with the 
crisis, and being in truth rather bored. 

‘Where are you going?’ he asked. He may have 
been sad that I did not stay with him, but his absurdity 
to-night deserved a mild recognition. ‘To sup at the 
club’, I answered. ‘Go to the devil!’ he said, the dear, 
choleric old-world father ! 


A sordid crisis; but I am 
glad to have passed it. 


CONCERNING MILK 


NEIE position of the public analyst is never enviable. 
At the best he accepts about ten times as much 
responsibility to the pound sterling of salary as any 
servant of the State. But he is most devoutly to be pitied 
when he has to decide whether a given sample of milk 
is or is not adulterated. He can very easily determine 
its value as food; but that must be a very bold man who 
is prepared to make a definite statement as to whether 
such a sample is or is not ‘pure milk’. For, as matter of 
fact, there exists no generally accepted standard: in the 
eyes of the law everything is ‘pure milk’ which has 
had nothing added to it since it came from the cow. 

The definition would seem at first sight to be just 
enough ; but in practice its effect is altogether lamentable. 
For it cannot be overlooked that the cow is a mere machine 
for the conversion of food-stuff into the form of milk ; and 
that the quality of the product depends simply upon the 
state of efficiency of the machine and on the quality of 
the raw material supplied to it. In other words, a cow 
which is out of health and improperly fed cannot but yield 
bad milk. Every one who has lived in country districts 
knows that even the most severe among housewives is 
wont to make considerable allowances for the difficulties 
which beset the dairyman in the depths of winter: 
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when his milk is apt to smell and taste of swedes. 
The incident of the search for garlic in Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles is another illustration of the way in which 
what is taken affects what is produced. So far is this 
true that by bad feeding or careless tending of your 
cows, you may obtain a ‘pure’—that is, a natural 
milk which is vastly inferior as a food to many a milk 
which has been copiously adulterated with water. It 
comes to this, then: that (from fear of an appeal to 
Somerset House: with its inevitable result) the analyst is 
practically compelled to class all milks as pure which are 
not poorer than the worst specimen ever taken from a 
cow. Moreover, supposing he has decided on daring to 
condemn a sample as adulterated, he may by no means 
suppose that it was up to the average in quality before the 
addition of water. He must take down his Analysis of 
Foods and search diligently until he has discovered the 
figures obtained upon analysis of the very worst sample of 
indubitably ‘ pure’ milk that ever was examined. Having 
done this, he must estimate the extent to which the sample 
has been adulterated upon the supposition that the original 
was every bit as poor as the sample whose producer lives 
asa freak of nature. Once ina thousand times, perhaps, 
the supposition may be no more than just: in the vast 
majority of cases it is a concession to fraud. For, if you 
buy a quart of milk, the chances are that you get a 
mixture of the produce of from five to fifty cows. You 
have the right, therefore, to expect that it shall be of 
the average quality; and to take it for granted that 
there must have been extensive and deliberate adulteration 
if, on analysis, it appear to be of the same value as that 
obtained from a single ‘phenomenal’ cow. Miracles are 
common enough, it may be granted ; but they don’t happen 
by the dozen. 

Here then is the present position of affairs: a dairyman 
may safely adulterate his milk so long as he is careful 
not to reduce it under a certain ridiculous minimum of 
potency asfood. In no other trade does a man sell more 
than he absolutely must for a given price : there was never 
yet an inspector of weights and mzasures who discovered 
a pound weight of eighteen ounces, or a pint measure 
of five gills. And, though it is certain that many a 
dairyman forms an exception to this rule, it is equally 
indubitable (if we know anything of human_ nature) 
that a vast quantity of the milk sold has either been 
adulterated by the addition of water, or been weakened by 
the surreptitious removal of its cream. There are so 
many methods of achieving this latter end, that it were 
absurd to suppose they are not frequently used. The 
separator, for example, can be so adjusted that it shall 
remove any desired proportion of cream from the milk 
passed through it; and the separator is a common object 
of the country-side. What, then,save an unbusinesslike 
squeainishness of the conscience, is to prevent the dairyman 
from bringing down his milk to somewhere near the 
regulation strength? Already, at any rate, you may observe 
in the advertisements of certain dairies the statement, very 
significantly made, that ‘no separators are kept’. And 
there are methods yet more simple. It is a fact well- 
known—even among farmers—that a cow’s best milk 
comes towards the end of milking: the cream, being 
lighter than the rest, floats in the udder as in the pan. 
Let us suppose, then, that a farmer provides himself with 
a double set of milking-pails. He begins to milk a cow 
into a pail belonging to set A; then he draws the re- 
mainder—the richer portion—into pail B. The milk in 
the first set of pails is sold to the consumer as ‘ pure’ ; 
and who shall say it did not come, as it is sold, from the 
cow? That in the other pails is put through the separator, 
and yields a goodly quantity of butter: all which would 
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have been positively thrown away on the milk-consumer 
if the dairyman had been quixotic enough to ignore the 
conditions imposed upon him. Or, again, it is obvious 
that the simpler method of adulteration by the adding of 
water may be practised by a reasonable man with every 
immunity. If he have a large dairy his milk will never 
be so wretchedly poor as not to allow of the addition of 
a good deal of water before it has been reduced to the 
standard of the worst genuine milk which Somerset 
House has yet discovered. And, though nobody would 
dream of making violent charges against a class, one is 
bound to believe many dairymen refuse to sell much more 
than they are legally required to supply in return for 
certain cash. 

Suggestions have been made by whose adoption the 
situation might be improved. It would be impracticable, 
erhaps, to decree that nobody should act as a retailer 
of milk who had not (say) twenty cows at least; yet some 
such rule would put an end to the difficulties which arise 
when a man pleads that he has but one cow, and that its milk 
is sometimes bad enough to form a new precedent. But at 
least it might be demanded of those who are set in authority 
that they should define the commercial meaning of the 
term ‘milk,’ even as they have defined long since the 
meaning of the words ‘beer’ and ‘whisky.’ Granting 
that the milk of individual cows is sometimes remarkable 
in its richness or poverty: one dares to think that the 
natural variations in cases where the milk of many cows is 
mixed would be within much narrower limits. There is 
no lack of necessary statistics: a very few hours should 
suffice for construction of a table showing what might 
be expected—and by law demanded—from a milk claiming 
to be pure. The figures would be somewhere below the 
average, so as to make every allowance for the difficulties 
of the dairyman ; but, at least, the buyer of ‘pure milk’ 
would know that he was getting a fluid really useful as 
food. For the chief hardship of the present system is in 
cases where milk has been bought (often at some sacrifice, 
by the poor) because it is supposed by those who have 
charge of invalids or delicate children to be exceedingly 
nutritious. Of course the adoption of such a standard 
would involve a certain amount of hardship: there would 
be cases wherein milk as it came from the cow would fail 
to satisfy the requirements of the law. But in the most 
the dairyman would find it easy enough to prove his 
innocence. As for the others, the less fortunate, it 
might be taken that milk falling very far below the 
standard had come from cows either unfitly fed or in such 
a state of health that their milk ought in no case to be 
used as food. And to inflict a little hardship upon the 
very few were only right, if thereby it could but be im- 
pressed upon the dairyman that it is his duty to know 
enough of his trade to feed his cows properly, and to 
know when they are out of health. 


THE JEWEL OF SLAVERY 


T was an instinctive faith in Heaven’s justice which 
led our forefathers to believe that the toad wore ever 

a jewel in hishead: nothing thus ugly and thus venomous 
could have been created (they thought) with never a 
hidden virtue to console. The bufo-stone is yet to find, 
but that fancy of a merciful compensation attending the 
extreme degree of vileness grows ever more and more 
familiar. It is now abundantly clear that slavery itself is 
as the fabled toad. To consider Europe in these days 
of freedom is to remark some qualities of national 
character, certain habits and ways of thr ught, all tending 
to further the happiness of individuals sr the prosperity 
of States, and to perceive that their rule is strongest 
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in the very peoples which have suffered worst. What 
peasantry so wretched as that of Scotland during her 
centuries of war with us? If it was scarce worse than 
that of France, that is because worse scarce could be: 
you may work out the dreary comparison in Buckle 
on the one hand, Michelet on the other. And it is the 
descendants of these most miserable serfs who, as Macaulay 
says, go up among their fellow mortals now as surely as 
oil rises above water! The case is so striking that to 
think of it is to ask an explanation. Most people 
are satisied with that which lies on the surface: 
‘Calvinism, they say, and they think they have said 
all. But the Scots blood is one with the North Country 
Englishmen’s, even tothe Danish strain. These, too, were 
Calvinistic Presbyterians once, the most energetic of them, 
and they showed something of the Scots character—while 
the humour lasted. But the thrift, the foresight, the 
tenacity which ages of suffering had stamped upon the 
Scot could not be acquired by a change of creed. The 
stern virtues of Calvinism were personal with the 
Southron, and in a generation they were smoothed away 
to a form of piety. 

Such qualities are the jewel of Slavery, and, as we 
say, you shall find them all through Europe—find them 
more cr less developed in proportion to the rigour of 
villenage in the past. That the English race is less 
thrifty, less circumspect, and less tenacious than any 
but the Slav is not to be denied. Our ancestors were 
subject to a briefer and a milder form of servitude than 
any other men. The French and the Germans were 
hardening in chains while they enjoyed an easy freedom. 
Their homes may have been wretched and their comforts 
few, but they claimed the rights of freemen. And they 
took them. One remembers the passage in Froissart. 
Abundance of food begets an independent spirit. ‘These 
English, says a Spaniard who came over with Philip II. 
‘have houses of sticks and dirt, but they fare commonly 
as well as the king.’ That they were ever ‘merry’ may 
be doubted; but they grew fat and kicked off slavery. 
And now the breed begins to feel the want of that cruel 
discipline to which those others were subjected. Nature 
fulfils her purpose without regard to time and human 
suffering. The seed she sows may be watered with 
tears from generation to generation, but the fruit ripens 
at last. The middle-class Englishman complains that 
he is everywhere met and ‘bested’ by foreigners, even 
on his own ground, Yet his fathers won a prodigious 
Start. Circumstances aiding, they laid hands upon com- 
merece and their manufactures filled the world. The 
foreigner was not yet equal to competition: his time of 
trial was not quite over. Now the old advantages are 
falling fast, and easy, careless, thriftless Englishmen have 
to meet him on equa! terms, He has hardened by ages 
of servitude, and his training tells. 

But this is only one, though perhaps the most striking, 
facet of the jewel. ‘The poor slave of old time was driven 
to make the best of everything left him. Poverty taught 
him to cook: is that a small boon? The Englishman’s 
plethora of food made no call on the Englishwoman’s 
ingenuity: their healthy appetite asked neither kitchening 
nor sauce. So to this day they alternate roast and boiled, 
and poultry and fish, and having reached the end of their 
list, they go back stupidly to the beginning. No well-to- 
do Englishman——nor, indeed, the richest, if he cling to 
his tradition—could get such a dinner as is often enough 
dished out for the French peasant. [very year, as the 
holidays come round, comes also a crowd of protests 
against the rash over Channel, ‘Why not spend your 
holidays at home ?’ the writers ask ; ‘is there no scenery 
in England? Are there no objects of interest, no 
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comfortable hotels?’ ‘Certainly,’ the wise man answers ; 
‘but there is devilish little cooking.’ Where shall one 
look for those pleasant meals which one may reasonably 
hope to find at a wayside inn in Germany or France? 
This modera comfort is due to the desperate straits of 
people in times past. The same straits made them snatch 
at any and every chance for social gathering. Wretched- 
ness is half forgotten in a crowd. Whilst the tradition 
of villenage survived the Sunday sports and the dance 
upon the green were cherished among ourselves. It is 
common to assert that the Puritans abolished it all. They 
put a period to it certainly ; but it is legitimate to argue, 
from circumstances otherwhere, that it would have died 
ofitselfin no long time, though they had never soured and 
mortified the realm. It is perishing from year to year in 
France, where the intelligent landowner seeks in vain to 
arrest its decay. So far back as ’27 Paul-Louis Courier 
wrote one of his most stirring pamphlets in advocacy 
of the village dance. A_ pleasant and a wholesome 
diversion, it is wholly a result of slavery; and when freedom 
comes it dies. 

There is in Europe a conspicuous example of the 
blessings of long and bitter servitude. Twenty years ago 
those who visited Bulgaria found themselves, as they 
mostly said, neck-deep in the barbarism of the Middle 
Ages. Even the war correspondents of 7’he Daily News 
could but argue that the Bulgar had some virtues of a 
kind; others, not admitted to confidential intercourse, 
judged only by what they saw, and pronounced him a 
dirty savage. He had enjoyed no glimmer of freedom for 
near six hundred years, The first principles of civilisa- 
tion, as we understand it, were unknown to him. He had 
not fought for ages, and he believed himself a coward. 
But freedom came. Forthwith he manifested so much of 
wisdom and courage and self-control, such a capacity for 
advancement all along the line, that Europe has not ceased 
to regard him with wondering admiration. But to perceive 
the full force of his example we must look at his neighbour. 
Owing not to any virtue of his own but to circumstances 
pure and simple, the Serb was never enslaved as the Bulgar 
was; and for several generations he has been practically 
free. Contrast his condition, his progress, and _ his 
prospects with the Bulgar’s. That is what we mean by 
the Jewel of Slavery. 


HOW TO SPEND THE MILLIONS 


TFXHE British Consul-General’s last report on the adminis- 

tration of Egypt, and the progress of reforms, con- 
tains the satisfactory statement that there is ‘a cash 
balance amounting in all to £E3,391,000, which, in one 
form or another, belongs to the Egyptian Government.’ 
The difference between an Egyptian pound and a pound 
sterling is 2) piastres, or a fraction over sixpence in favour 
of the former. At the close of 92 it was found, according 
to the same unimpeachable authority, that the excess of 
revenue over expenditure was represented by the nice 
little sum of £E769,000: ‘in spite of the large reductions 
of taxation made early in the year.’ There are many 
ways in which this money might with advantage be spent, 
but I venture to think that improvement of water supply 
is an easy first. It is a lamentable but an incontestable 
fact that Nile water becomes poisonous in the summer 
months to all who have not been so to speak salled 
against its influences. In South Africa when cattle, dogs 
or horses are for the first time exposed to the attacks of the 
tse tse fly, it means well nigh certain death to them: and 
in Egypt, at the other end of the Dark Continent, the 
assaults of the tse tse’s minute allies, the low-Nile microbes, 
are for the most part as inevitably fatal when human beings 
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not inured to their noxious qualities imbibe the stuff in 
which they dwell. In both cases the great majority 
succumbs, but on the other hand, such as may chance to 
survive are immune for ever after. 

That Nile water grows dangerous when the river runs 
low is no new thing. The opinion of Ibn Radouan, 
who flourished s.p. 1068, was recently quoted in these 
columns. Sir Guyer Hunter, in a report presented to 
Parliament in ’83, writes: ‘The rivers and canals in 
Egypt, instead of being protected, as they should be, 
from pollution, are ordinarily made use of as the easiest and 
readiest means of disposing of all dead animals, excreta, 
and refuse and filth of every kind and description 
.... The water of Cairo in July contained living 
organisms in considerable numbers, and among them 
bacteroid bodies; and had more the character of pond 
water than that taken from a running stream. Dr. 
Grant Bey, whose experience of Egypt is that of a life- 
time, says: ‘The Nile from the middle of May to the 
middle of August is little better than an open sewer, and 
its water at that period, however well filtered, is not 
potable.’ Many other observers could be quoted to a 
similar effect. I myself have seen the river at Kasr-el-Nil 
bridge perfectly stagnant, and covered with an iridescent 
scum as of mineral oil; while in the lower reaches, at 
Mansourah and elsewhere, the smel! of the water was 
sufficient proof of its deadly character. 

While the question of water supply in Egypt is on the 
apis it must ever be borne in mind that but for the Nile 
the whole country would be absolutely destitute of where- 
withal to quench its thirst. The river is the sole fountain, 
and if it should cease to flow from any cause, the smiling 
fields of to-day would speedily become an arid wilderness. 
In ages gone the Libyan desert below the First Cataract 
was fertile land, but when the great barrage at Sileileh 
gave way it became the howling waste we know. [Pro- 
jectors of artificial barrages should take note of the fact 
that not even Nature’s masonry was able to withstand the 
mighty flood. 

That the Egyptians should be allowed to pollute their 
chiefest blessing in the horrible manner they do is a sin 
and a shame unspeakable. No serious attempt has ever 
been made to keep the only water-supply of the country 
decently clean: no filth is too abominable to be cast into 
the classic Nile. As long as the mighty current prevails 
this does not so much signify, from the point of view of 
health : it is during the slack months that the deadly con- 
sequences become manifest. As stagnation sets in the 
little children who are not already salled begin to sicken, 
and soon the death-rate runs up in a way that would 
cause a panic were adults the sufferers. The babes have 
no voice in the land—metaphorically : hence the universal 
apathy. 

Over and over again have these facts—these questions 
affecting the vitality of the Egyptian people—been de- 
monstrated, and yet there is no attempt to apply a remedy. 
Surely it cannot be chance which year after year places 
Damietta at the head of the list for salubrity ? Surely it 
is not a fortuitous circumstance that ever since the Rosetta 
Canal was opened the summer death-rate in that town, 
which formerly used to divide the honours with its sister 
port, has risen steadily, till now it is little better than 
that of the dirt-drinking communities throughout the 
remainder of the country? Such facts as these might 
convince a legion of Thomases. 

Only nineteen towns in Lower Egypt furnish vital 
returns. What takes place in the rest and in the villages 
is matter for conjecture and inference. It will be seen 
from the subjoined table that in thirteen of these ‘centres 
of population’ the death-rate largely exceeds the rate 
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of birth. In five of the others there is a slight balance 
in favour of natality, but it is in Damietta alone that 
you find a substantial increase. The last column of the 
table is the most instructive. At Mansourah for every 
100 births there were 146 deaths of children under five 


years of age. The scale then gradually improves (it could 


not well grow worse !) till we get to Suez, Ismailia, and 
Zagazig, where only some 60 babies died for every 100 
that were born. Rosetta still keeps healthier than the 
other towns because the well-to-do inhabitants continue 
to fill their sahariqs; but it is at Damietta alone that a fair 
proportion of infants survives. 


Taste showing Infant Mortality in Lower Egypt, from 
20th May to 3rd August 1893 (ten weeks). 


Number of Births. 
ver of Deaths 
5 years 
ths. 


mber of Deaths. 
Percentage of Deaths 





NAME OF TOWN. io = 9 

7 7 ; a 
Mansourah ; O41 198 353 | 708 | 1464 
Mehallah . ; 26% | $42 319 | 72:1 122-2 
Tantah 349 540 406 | 743) 1163 
Guiseh 127 164 125 | 762 Qs 4 
Benha 75 Q] 70. 769 Q3 4 
| Cairo : 3378 | 4347 | 29023 | 67°2 80°5 
Port Said . 77 207 140 O7°6 79:0 
Four Towns ‘ 131 495 332 | 67:0 770 
| Chibin ; , 170 183 126 688 741 
Alexandria*  . | 1122 | 1219 769 030 68 5 
| Damanhour ; 256 295 149 | 002 6371 
| Suez & Ismailia 105 131 | QQ | 75°5 590 
| Zagazig . , 217 197 | 129) O54 59 + 
Rosetta ° ° ] 1] 111 i3 05°7 51 i 
| Damietta . .| 895 | 292] 138] 47:2 349 





* Seven weeks only. 
‘02 having been exceptionally healthy in Egypt I have 
constructed a similar table for it. 


Taste showing Infant Mortality in Lower Egypt, from 
27th May to 4th August 1892 (ten weeks). 


2} 2f/2,/,| & 
NAME OF Town. 6 3 S wn " " i 
7 3 z fF 7 
Tantah . ‘ 362 4Q2 $86 784 100-0 
Mehallah . ; 213 311 19S 320 906 
Suezand Ismailia 157 149 106 711 O7 4 
Chibin ‘ , 153 133 93 69-9 | 607 
Damanhour ; 236 191 135 706 §7'2 
Alexandria . 1895 | 1582 1060. 67:0 539 
Cairo , . 8701 | 3358 2022 602 54.6 
Four Towns ; 475 379 2459 683 545 
Zagazig . .| 168 1068 63.0 52-4 
Guiseh , i 154 126 80 63 4 519 
Mansourah ; 267 921 137) ss O19 513 
Port Said . , 202 137 QQ 722 4g 0) 
Benha , ‘ 88 60 89 650 443 
Damietta . ., 866 | 284 140 | 492 38 2 
Rosetta . . 116 54 82. 59 27's 


The reason why Damietta is comparatively healthy, 
while all the rest are undergoing decimation, has often been 
explained. Owing to the proximity of the Mediterranean the 
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inhabitants cannot drink Nile water when the river is low, 
because it then becomes brackish. They store up a supply 
in cisterns at flood-time, and Government bears the expense 
as far as the indigent classes are concerned. Till ’90 a 
similar state of things prevailed at Rosetta, but in that year 
a canal was opened on a higher level than the Nile, and 
since then the public saharigs have remained empty. 
Before this fatal epoch, the summer time was always the 
most healthy season in the ancient Canopic seaport, but 
during the past three years it has become, as elsewhere, 
the most unhealthy, Greene Pasna, 


TOUCHING HOME RULE 


‘ | we great fault of political writers is their too close 

adherence to the forms of the system of State which 
they happen to be expounding or examining. They stop 
short at the anatomy of institutions and do not penetrate 
to the secret of their functions.’ This quotation from Mr. 
Morley is the motto of Wilson’s Congressional Government : 
a Sludy in American Politics (Boston 1885). And, with 
such a light, it is interesting to trace the gradual process 
of the cohesion of the American Colonies of Britain now 
known as the United States of America, It began in 
confederations of the Colonies as subjects of Britain against 
their common enemies. This chapter in North-American 
History can be read from the Canadian point of view in 
Parkman's History of Canada from the time when French 
Canada extended from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to 
that of the Mississippi ; and when the British Colonies 
were hemmed in by France and by Spain to north and 
west and south. For the British aspect, the books to be 
studied are my relative James Grahame’s [History of the 
Rise and Progress of the United States (London, 1827 ; New 
York, 1830; Boston, 1833); his History of the United Slates 
to the Declaration of Independence (London, 1836 ; Phila- 
delphia, 1845, 1846, and 1852), For the American aspect, 
no work approaches in value Justin Winsor’s Iislory of 
America (London, 1888). For the Constitutional element, 
apart from the historical narrative, I have used Justice 
Cooley's Treatise on the Constitutional Limitations which rest 
upon the Legislative Power of the States of the American Union 
(Boston, 1883). 

The first confederacy was that of New England in 1643, 
when four Colonies united against French and Indian 
foes. This, a strictly Puritan and Republican Confedera- 
tion, was recognised by the Long Parliament which 
favoured it with special immunities, There was a more 
general attempt at union in 1690, when, owing to the 
Revolution of 1089, war broke out between France and 
England, and Frontignac and the French Canadians had 
to be repelled by joint action; but peace between the 
nations ended it. In 1753 Franklin proposed the scheme 
of a Federal League of Union known as ‘The Albany 
Plan.’ Pretty much an anticipation of the present Con- 
stitution, it provided for a President (appointed by the 
Crown) as the sole executive authority ; Provincial Assem- 
blies (according to population): no Colony to have more 
than seven or less than two representatives in the general 
body. Jealousy of the President’s powers and of each 
other doomed the scheme in all the Colonial Legislatures : 
yet it familiarised an idea, and foreshadowed a reality. 
In 1774 the first General Congress—or convention of 
committees delegated by the Colonies for the purpose 
of the ‘restoration of that Union and harmony between 
Great Britain and the Colonies most ardently desired 
by all good men’—met at Philadelphia on the Sth 
September. Important documents were then framed 
and published : a Declaration of Rights, an Address to 
the King, an Address to the People of Great Britain, and 
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a Letter to the People of Canada, The twelve partici- 
pants invited the co-operation of Georgia, Nova Scotia, 
St. John’s, and the two Floridas. Georgia, the latest 
colony, afterwards fell into line with manifest reluctance ; 
Canada and the northern Colonies failed to respond ; and 
the Floridas (a conquest, not a Colony) remained to be 
partly reconquered by and partly retroceded to Spain. 

Popular force and will was bound to prevail. The sole 
restraint was a lingering feeling of loyalty to the British 
Crown and a sentiment of common nationality with the 
British people. It was an intrepid and daring act for a 
few Colonies to declare their old allegiance dissolved for 
ever; to burn the Royal Arms whereof they had once 
been proud, and to melt the King’s statue into bullets 
for the Continental Army—a raw militia: for a poor 
country, with a population of between two and three 
millions, to defy the trained troops, the wealth, the 
myriads of Britain. But on the 4th July 1776 a deed 
was done irrevocable for good or ill, as pregnant and 
momentous as any piece of work since Cesar, after pro- 
found thought and long hesitation, by one step changed 
the destinies of Empire for ages: the United States of 
America declared their independence. But with all the 
consciousness of coming triumph they felt their work 
only half done, for they needed not merely independence 
but also a Government with a central legislative and exe- 
cutive power. And no sooner was the shout of freedom 
raised than the councils of organisation began ; and the 
debates, which were conducted in private (various records 
of them are extant), resulted in the November of 1777 in 
the famous Articles of Confederation that practically in 
1778 became the temporary Constitution of the United 
States. 

The process, then, of formulating a federal Union and 
Government of the United States dates back to 1753; 
and we shall further see that it took twenty-five years to 
transmute the idea into a potential reality as a National 
Government. There was much to do in the way of 
amending the instrument of Government to the satis- 
faction of its inventors. In comparison to the present 
Constitution the articles of Confederation are as Watt’s first 
engine beside his more complete work: clear in principle, 
they were clumsy and ineffective in fact. In 1785, after 
a period of trial of Government by distinct States and 
by States in Congress—with separate and undefined 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers—men grew 
disgusted with the selfish antagonisms of the States, and 
desired the establishment of a strong and permanent 
Union. Accordingly, in 1787, a convention of State de- 
legates was held (George Washington presiding) and a 
‘New Constitution’ was drafted : whereby the States as 
States were sunk in the peoples of the States, and these 
peoples surrendered to themselves as a nation divers rights 
and powers formally inherent to the States. That is to 
say, they created, by the voluntary surrender of certain 
rights as citizens of the States under the Articles of 
Confederation, an over-ruling national authority with 
supreme legislative, executive, and judicial powers. It 
was not without demur and difficulty that Congress won 
the acceptance of this Constitution; and it may be taken 
that dating from the Franklin proposals of 1753, the 
present Constitution was a thing of gradual growth— 
forced by necessity, trained by experience, and only 
attaining full development and consolidation in 1789. 

It is important to note that the 1787 Convention in- 
serted a provision in the proposed Constitution to the 
effect that it should be ratified by nine out of the thirteen 
Confederated States. In point of fact, the new Constitu- 
tion was not operative till 1789, when eleven States had 
ratified ; the recalcitrant pair being ipso facto excluded 
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from the national jurisdiction they had enjoyed under the 
1777 Articles of Confederation, though these were 
declared a bond of ‘perpetual union’. Of the eleven 
accepting States, five proposed amendments for the con- 
sideration of the first Congress, while one demanded a 
second Convention to act upon the amendments. The 
two exclusions, North Carolina and Rhode Island, after 
prolonged debate ratified the Constitution (in November 
1789 and May 1790 respectively) subject to amendment. 
Congress relieved the States from the necessity of a new 
Convention by considering the proposed amendments. In 
a note on this topic in Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations, it 
is remarked that two delicate questions presented them- 
selves on this occasion : chief of them, What is the principle 
whereon the Confederation, which stands in the form of a 
solemn compact among the States, can be superseded with- 
out the unanimous consent of the parties to it? This ‘ is 
answered at once by recurring to the absolute necessity of 
the case ; to the great principle of self-preservation ; to 
the transcendent law of nature and nature’s God, which 
declares that the safety and happiness of society are the 
objects at which all political institutions aim, and to 
which all such institutions must be sacrificed.’ Thus, to 
examine ‘the anatomy and the functions’ of the Consti- 
tution of the United States is to perceive that, even 
after a solemn and perpetual union had been declared, 
after settled articles long debated had proved unwork- 
able, and after another laborious session on a new Con- 
stitution to supersede these Articles for the common 
good, it was with the utmost difficulty, and only by the 
submission and consideration of amendments (Congress 
immediately granted ten) that the adhesion of seven out 
of the thirteen States was obtained. 

In truth a whole generation was spent in working out 
the problem of American self-government, and that, too, 
in the hands of men who had every freedom to shape 
their own administration, and every example of govern- 
ment from which to pick and choose. So much labour 
having produced a Constitution designed to be perpetual, 
it was provided in Article Five of the present Constitu- 
tion that ‘Congress, when two-thirds of both Houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to 
this Constitution; or on the application of the Legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the several States shall call a 
convention for proposing amendments, which in either 
ease shall be valid to all intents and purposes as parts 
of this Constitution when ratified by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States or by conventions in 
three-fourths thereof.’ As we know, the South—on the 
pretext of State rights—was presently to essay secession 
from the Union and repudiation of allegiance to the 
supreme legislature and executive power: when the 
majority of the American nation preserved the integrity 
of its dominion and of its territory by force of arms, and 
at the cost of immense treasure and of 360,000 fighting 
men suppressed the rebellion and extinguished for ever 


the idea of State independence. James Grauame,. 


‘ALL THAT MESSUAGE’ 
I 


‘ A LL that messuage dwelling-house and premises now 

£ standing on part of the said parcel of ground’ was 
the phrase in the assignment of lease, although it only 
meant number Twenty-seven Mulberry Street, Old Ford, 


containing five rooms and a wash-house, and sharing a 


dirty front wall with the rest of the street on the same 
side. The phrase was a very fine ong, and, with others 
more intricate, was for not a little the triumph and 
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the perplexity the transaction filled old Jack Randall 
withal. The business was a conjunction of purchase 
and mortgage, whereby old Jack Randall, having thirty 
pounds of his own, had after half an hour’s helpless stupe- 
faction in a solicitor’s office in Cornhill, bought a house 
for two hundred and twenty pounds, and paid ten pounds 
for stamps and lawyer's fees. ‘The remaining two hundred 
pounds had been furnished by the Indubitable Perpetual 
Building Society on the security of a mortgage ; and the 
loan, with its interest, was to be repaid by monthly instal- 
ments of two pounds and fourpence during twelve years. 
Thus old Jack Randall designed to provide for the wants 
and infirmities of age; and the outright purchase, he 
argued, was a thing of mighty easy accomplishment. For 
the house let at nine shillings a week, which was twenty- 
three pounds eight shillings a year; and the mortgage 
instalments, with the ground rent of three pounds a year 
only came to twenty-seven pounds four, leaving a differ- 
ence of three pounds sixteen, which would be more than 
covered by a saving of eighteen pence a week: certainly 
not a difficult saving for a man with a regular job and no 
young family, who had saved thirty pounds in little more 
than three years. Thus on many evenings old Jack 
Randall and his wife would figure out the thing, wholly 
forgetting rates and taxes and repairs. 

Old Jack stood upon the pavement of Cornhill and 
stared at the traffic. When he remembered that Mrs. 
Randall was by his side he said, ‘ Well, mother, we done 
it’; and his wife replied ‘ Yus, fa’, you’re a lan’‘lord now.’ 
Hereat he chuckled, and began to walk eastward. For 
to be a landlord is the ultimate dignity. There is no 
trouble, no anxiety, in the world if you are a landlord; and 
there is no work. You just walk round on Monday morn- 
ings(or maybe you even drive in a trap),and you collect your 
rents: eight and six, or nine shillings, or ten shillings, as 
the case may be. And there you are! It is better than 
shopkeeping, because the money comes by itself; and it 
is infinitely more genteel. Also, it is better than having 
money in a bank and drawing interest ; because the house 
cannot run away as is the manner of directors, nor dissolve 
into nothingness as is the way of banks. And here he, 
Jack Randall, walked down Leadenhall Street a landlord, 
and mounted atramear at Aldgate, and all things were 
real, 


Old Jack was always old Jack since at fourteen young 
Jack came ‘prentice in the same engine-turner’s shop. 
Young Jack was a married man himself now, at another 
shop; and old Jack was near fifty, and had set himself toward 
thrift. Through Whitechapel Road, Mile End Road, and 
Bow Road he considered the shops and houses from 
the tram roof, madly estimating rents and values, Near 
Bow Road end both alighted, and went once more 
inspecting Twenty-seven Mulberry Street. Here old Jack 
remarked that the scraper was of a different shape from 
that he had carried in his mind since his last examination ; 
and he mentioned it to Mrs. Randall, who considered 
the scraper of fact rather better than the scraper of 
remembrance. They walked to and fro several times, 
judging the door and three windows from each side of the 
street, and in the end they knocked, with a purpose of 
reporting the completed purchase, But the tenant’s wife, 
peeping from behind a blind, and seeing only the people 
who had already come spying about the house some two 
or three times, retired to the back and went on with 
her weekly washing. 

They waited a little, repeated the knock, and then went 
away. The whole day was ‘off’, and a strol] in the Tower 
Hamlets Cemetery was decided on. Victoria Park was as 
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near, but was not in the direction of home. Moreover, 
there was less interest for Mrs. Randall in Victoria Park, 
because there were no funerals. In the cemetery, Mrs. 
Randall solaced herself and old Jack with the more senti- 
mental among the inscriptions, In the poor part, whose 
miscellaneous graves were marked by mounds alone, they 
stopped to look at a very cheap funeral. 

‘ Lor, Jack,’ Mrs. Randall said under her breath, with 
a nudge, ‘wot a common cawfin! Why the body’s very 
nigh a-droppin’ through the bottom’! The thin under- 
board had in fact abulge. ‘Pore chap! ain’t it shockin !’ 

The ignominy of a funeral with no feathers was a thing 
accepted of course, but the horror of a cheap coffin they 
had never realised till now. They turned away. In the 
main path they met the turgid funeral of a Bow Road book- 
maker. After the dozen mourning coaches there were cars 
and pony traps, and behind these came a fag-end of cartsand 
donkey-barrows. Ahead of all was the glazed hearse 
with attendants in weepers, and by it, full of the pride 
of artistry, walked the undertaker himself. 

‘Now that,’ said old Jack, ‘is somethin’ like a cawfin.’ 
(It was heavy and polished and beset with bright fittings.) 
‘Ah,’ sighed his missis, ‘ ain’t it lovely !’ 

The hearse drew up at the chapel door, where the under- 
taker turned to the right-about and placidly surveyed the 
movements of his forces. Mrs. Randall murmured again: 
‘Lovely—lovely !’ and kept her eyes on the coffin. Then 
she edged gently up tothe undertaker and whispered : 
‘What would that kind o’ cawfin be called, mister?’ 

The undertaker looked at her from the sides of his eyes 
and answered briskly: ‘Two-inch polished oak solid extry 
brass fittin’s.’ Mrs. Randall returned to old Jack’s side 
and repeated the words. ‘That must cost a lot,’ she said. 
‘What a thing, though, to be certain you won't be buried 
in a trumpery box like that other! Ah, it’s well to be rich.’ 

Old Jack gazed on the coffin and thought. Surely a 
landlord, if anybody, was entitled to indulge in an expen- 
sive coffin? All day he had nursed a fancy that some 
small indulgence, something a little heavier than usual in 
the matter of expense, would be proper to celebrate the 
occasion. But he reflected that his savings were gone and 
his pockets no fuller than had always been their 
Wednesday wont : although, of course, in that matter the 
future would be different. The bearers carried the 
coffin into the chapel, and Mrs. Randall turned away. 
among the graves. Old Jack put his hands in his pockets. 
and, looking at the ground, said, ‘ That was a nobby cawfin, 
mother, wasn’t it?’ Whereunto Mrs. Randall murmured 
‘ Lovely—lovely !’ yet again. 

Old Jack walked a little further and asked, ‘ Two-inch 
polished oak ’e said, didn’t ’e ?’ 

‘Solid, an’ extry brass fittin’s ; beautiful !’ 

‘fll remember it. That’s what you shall have if it 
‘appens you go fust. There!’ And old Jack sat on the 
guard-chain of a flowery grave with the air of one giving a 
handsome order. 

‘Me? Git out! Look at the expense.’ 

‘Matter o’ circumstances, Look at Jenkins’s Gardens. 
Jenkins was a bench-’and at the Limited; got ’is ’ouses 
one under another through building s’ieties. That there 
cawfin ’ud be none too dear for im. We're beginnin’; an’ 
I promise you that same, if you'd like it.’ 

‘Like it!’ the missis ejaculated. ‘Course I should. 
Wouldn't you?’ 

‘Wy, yes. Any one ’ud prefer somethin’ a bit nobby ; 
an’ thick.’ 

And the missis reciprocated old Jack’s promise, in case 
he died first: if a two-inch polished oak solid could be 
got for everything she had to offer. And tea-time approach- 
ing, they made well pleased for home, . 
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III 


In two days old Jack was known as a landlord all about. 
On the third day, which was Saturday, young Jack called 
to borrow half a sovereign, but succeeded only to the 
extent of five shillings: work was slack with him, and 
three days of it was all he had had that week. This had 
happened before, and he had got on as best he could; but 
now, with a father buying house-property, it was absurd to 
economise for lack of halfa sovereign. When he brought 
the five shillings home, his wife asked why he had not 
thrown them at his father’s head—a course of procedure 
which, young Jack confessed, had never occurred to his 
mind. ‘Stingy old ’unks!’ she scolded. ‘ A-goin’ about 
buyin’ ‘ouses, an’ won’t lend ’is own son ten shillin’s! Much 
good may all ’is money do ’im with ’is ’ateful mean ways!’ 
This was the beginning of old Jack’s estrangement from 
his relatives. For young Jack’s missis expressed her 
opinion in other places, and young Jack was soon ready to 
share the work ; rigidly abstaining from another attempt 
at a loan, though he never repaid the five shillings. 

In the course of the succeeding week two of his shop- 
mates took old Jack aside at different times to explain 
that the loan of a pound or two would make the greatest 
imaginable difference to the whole course of their future 
lives, while the temporary absence of the money would be 
imperceptible toa capitalist like himself. When he roundly 
declared that he had as few loose sovereigns as themselves, 
he was set down an uncommon liar as well as a bleedin’ 
old miser. This was the beginning of old Jack’s unpopu- 
larity in the workshop. 


IV 


He took half a day off to receive the first week’s rent 
in state, and Mrs. Randall went with him. He showed 
his written authority from the last landlord, and the 
tenant’s wife paid over the sum of nine shillings, giving 
him at the same time the rent-book to sign and a slip of 
written paper. This last was a week’s notice to terminate 
the tenancy. 

‘We're very well satisfied with the ‘ouse,’ the tenant’s 
wife said (she was a painfully clean, angular woman, with 
a notable flavour of yellow soap and serubbing-brush about 
her), ‘but my ‘usband finds it too far to get to an’ from 
Albert Docks mornin’ and night. So we're goin’ to West 
‘Am.’ And she politely ejected her visitors by opening 
the door and crowding them through it. 

The want of a tenant was a contingency that old Jack 
had never contemplated. As long as it lasted it would 
necessitate the setting by of ten and sixpence a week for 
the building society payments and the ground-rent. This 
was serious: it meant knocking off some of the butcher's 
meat, all the beer and tobacco and perhaps a little firing. 
Old Jack resolved to waste no more half days rent col- 
lecting, but to send his missis. On the foliowing Monday, 
therefore, while the tenant’s wife kept a sharp eye on the 
man who was piling a greengrocer’s van with chairs and 
tables, Mrs. Randall fixed a ‘To Let’ bill in the front 
window. In the leaves of the rent- book she found another 
thingof chagrin: to wit,anotice demanding payment of poor, 
highway, and general rates to the amount of one pound 
eighteen and sevenpence. Now, no thought of rates and 
taxes had ever vexed the soul of old Jack. Of course 
he might have known that his own landlord paid the rates 
for his house ; but, indeed, he had never once thought 
of the thing, being content faithfully to pay the rent there 
and then, and trouble no more. That night was one 
of dismal wakefulness for old Jack and his missis. If he 
had understood the transaction at the lawyer's office, he 
would have known that a large proportion of the sum due 
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had been allowed him in the final adjustment of payment 
to the day ; and if he had known something of the ways 
of rate-collecting, he would have understood that payment 
was not expected for at least a month. As it was, the 
glories of lease-possession grew dim in his eyes, and a 
landlord seemed a poor creature, spending his substance 
to keep roofs over the heads of strangers. 


Vv 


On Wednesday afternoon a man called about taking the 
house, and returned in the evening, when old Jack was 
home. He was a large-featured, quick-eyed man, with a 
loud, harsh voice and a self-assertive manner. Quickly 
old Jack recognised him as a speaker he had heard at 
certain street-corners: a man who was secretary or dele- 
gate, or that sort of thing, to something that old Jack had 
forgotten. 

He began with the announcement: ‘ I am Joe Parsons :’ 
delivered with a stare for emphasis, and followed by a 
pause to permit assimilation. 

Old Jack had some recollection of the name, but it was 
indefinite. He wondered whether or not he should 
address the man as ‘sir,’ considering the street speeches, 
and the evident importance of the name. But then, after 
all, he was a landlord himself. So he only said ‘ Yus.’ 

‘I am Joe Parsons,’ the man repeated ; ‘and I’m look- 
ing for a ’ouse.’ 

There was another pause, which lasted till old Jack 
felt obliged to say something. So he said ‘ Yus’ again. 

‘I’m lookin’ for a ’ouse, the man resumed, ‘and if we 
can arrange things satisfactory, I might take yours.’ 

Mr. Joe Parsons was far above haggling as to the rent, 
but had certain ideas as to painting and repairs that 
looked expensive. In the end old Jack promised the 
paint a touch-up, privately resolving to do the work 
himself in his evenings. And on the whole, Mr. Joe 
Parsons was wonderfully easy to come to terms with, 
considering his eminent public character. And anything 
in the nature of a reference in his case would have been 
absurd. As himself observed, his name was enough for 
that. Artuur Morrison. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
NILE CORV' LE AND EGYPTIAN PRISONS 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Londen, 6th September, 1893. 


SiR,—It would seem as if the existence of forced, unfed, and 
unpaid labour in Egypt had been sufficiently established to 
make it unnecessary to refer again to the subject. I find, how- 
ever, that a misapprehension still exists, and I, therefore, ask 
you to publish a couple of paragraphs. 

The first is taken from an interview with Sir C. C. Scott 
Moncrieff published in The Pall Mall Gazette. He there stated 
in the most explicit terms that there was no compulsory unpaid 
labour in Egypt since ’89 :— 

‘The year 1889 witnessed the death of the corvée’ ‘Yes, 
added Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, ‘the corvce is as dead as 
Pharaoh.’ ‘What then,’ I (Zhe Pall Ma// Interviewer) ventured 
to put in, ‘has given rise to the statements which seem to point 
to an opposite conclusion?’ ‘I am coming to that,’ replied 
Sir Colin. ‘ Distinct from the corvée, and entirely independent 
of it, there obtains in Egypt to this day a system of voluntary 
State labour.’ ‘This sort of labour is organised entirely by the 
villagers themselves. ‘These men are fed, but not paid, by 
their own people ; and as far as my observation extends they 
certainly appear to do their work ungrudgingly and in a 
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patriotic spirit.’ ‘Not very long ago I was asked to report 
upon this system of labour; and in my reply to the Govern- 
ment, I said I could not conscientiously recommend its removal, 
and I was satisfied in my mind that the work was performed 
ungrudgingly.’ 

To this I give an unqualified denial. There are at this 
moment upwards of a hundred thousand men employed in pro- 
tecting the Nile banks, and I assert that they are selected by 
corruption and favouritism, and driven to their work by blows. 
Those who resist are condemned to imprisonment and fine, by a 
summary procedure without due process of law. 

The second paragraph is taken from the Fgyptian Gazette, 
the well-known paper representing British interests in 
Egypt— 

‘We hear that the prisons are now (August 15th, 1893) full 
again. An additional strain onthe resources of the prisons has 
been furnished 2 former years by the men who are sentenced 
to imprisonment for refusing to conform to the regulations in 
force for providing labour for watching the Nile banks. These 
men have been sent in, from fifty to one hundred at a time, to 
the Moodereeyeh (Provincial) prisons. The season for watch- 
ing the Nile banks is approaching, but provision for receiving 
the contravention cases (misdemeanour) in connection with the 
corvée, will have to be made this year, independently of the 
prisons, which are incapable of accommodating the extra num- 
bers resulting from this cause.’ ' 

Who doubts that the lash will be substituted for imprison- 
ment, if the prisons are already full to overflowing ? 

Appendix A, Egyptian Irrigation (p. 339) was prepared in 
the Ministry of Public Works, under the direction of Sir C. C. 
Scott-Moncrieff in 1889. It is entitled : ‘Corvée on Nile pro- 
tection during Flood.’ It calculates that even on the basis of 
only 7}d. per day per man, the peasants contributed in 1884, 
£145,379, and in 1886 £193,388. There are no figures officially 
published as yet for 1892, but it is notorious that the unpaid 
labour extorted from the peasants was largely in excess of 
former figures, and may have reached £400,000. 

Sir C. C. Scott Moncrieff knows perfectly well that the 
British public was deceived. It supposed that Nile protection 
was effected by voluntary organisations like a fire-brigade in 
an English village. In 1890, 1891, and 1892 peasants were 
beaten for refusal to work; and at this present moment are 
being haled to prison in batches of fifty and a hundred at a 
time, or fined wholesale, by the direction of English officials.— 

I am, etc,, Corr WHITEHOUSE. 





REVIEWS 
THE NEW STEVENSON 
Catriona. By R. L. STEVENSON. London: Cas:ell. 


To wish that Ca/riona had no first part were to wish that Mr. 
Rk. L. Stevenson had never written his best book; and nobody 
who has delighted in XAzdnafped could be so silly and so 
ungrateful as that. At the same time, while Ca/riona makes no 
difference in one’s regard for A7¢dnafped, it is pretty certain 
that one would like the new book better if the old had never 
been. ‘It is the fate of sequels’, says the author, truly enough, 
‘to disappoint those who have waited for them’; and there can 
be no worse preparation for this sequel to Avdnapfpead than to 
begin the story from the beginning, and read straight on from 
the first page of the earlier part. For in the interval between 
the two, between David’s entering into the British Linen Com- 
pany’s Bank and his coming forth thereof, himself and Alan, 
and this one’s style of writing, and that one’s ways of speech 
and thought, have suffered change ; and behold! it is not the 
David nor the Alan that you knew. David is not the boy of 
sixteen or so with whom you parted on the last page of Kid- 
napped: he has shot up like the prophet’s gourd, and is now 
some twenty at least. He is a young man grown, a Scolus 
Scotorum, prepared in a clap (as Mr. Stevenson loves to 
say) to set his wits and his will against the world; 
and he tells you all about it in terms as choicely Scottish 
as himself. Alan, again, has suddenly become a jester : 
he is valiant and vain as ever (you are told), but you are 
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allowed to see little save his new gift of humour. Moreover, 
his mastery of Lowland Scots was ever peculiar: it is now 
extensive, and at times he is racy of the soil enough to remind 
you of Nicol Jarvie himself. ‘As for James More’, he says, 
‘the man’s as boss as a drum: he’s just a wame and a wheen 
words’. Was ever Highland gentleman thus violently carried 
away from grace? Did ever cadet in Royal Ecossais thus 
fragrantly suggest the Sautmarket? And this one had talked 
so very differently with David inthe heather but a few brief 
months before! The truth is that the Stevenson of ’93 is no 
longer the Stevenson of ’86. Himself has changed for good 
or ill, and for good or ill his characters have changed with 
him. There is no doubt but Catriona is excellent work ; yet, 
as we said, it would please still better than it does if it were not 
an instant sequel to a book seven or eight years older than 
itself. To put the matter in another light, Dumas was better 
advised than Mr. Stevenson when he took up his Musqueteers 
at intervals of twenty and of ten years, and allowed the Chicot 
of fa Dame de Monsoreau to die and be forgotten ere he called 
him once more into action in /es Quarante-Cing. 

This said, it is fair to add that Catriona is a book 
nobody but Mr. Stevenson could have written, and that in 
one respect at least it is better work than he has ever done. 
Its first purpose (we assume) is to show how David Balfour 
sought—and failed—to save the neck of poor James of the 
Glens, falsely accused (as all men know) of the murder of Red 
Colin Campbell ; and is a fact that one sees so little of the 
aforesaid James that one is ever but mildly interested in his 
fate. In nobody’s hands but Balzac’s is intrigue a matter of 
romance. In Avtdnapped Mr. Stevenson’s material was adven. 
ture; and in handling it he found the fight in the roundhouse 
and the quarrel in the heather, In Cafriona he is largely 
concerned with politics ; and though he is too good an artist 
to make bad use of his matter, it is with a leisurely and 
tranquil admiration that you regard his achievement. If the 
judicial murder of James Stewart had been all the stuff of the 
book, then—possibly—he might have roused you to enthusiasm; 
but it is not, it is by the way (so to speak), and Catriona 
is saved by its second purpose, which is to tell the story 
of David’s wooing. And in the accomplishment of this 
it is that Mr. Stevenson marks an advance on his old 
self. A teller of tales, whose chief concern is necessarily 
invention, he has hitherto done little in the way of lovemaking, 
and that little has not been of the best. His women, too—but 
of them it were superfluous to speak. What, in a story of 
adventure, his a girl to d» except to put off her petticoats and 
go forth, breeched ani impossible, to take her share of things 
until the last chapter, when she puts them on again to marry the 
chief young man? In truth, when your staple is incident, you 
have no call to play the painter of character. Especially as your 
interest in the lights and shades of what is called a woman’s 
mind is of thescantest! All you want is a pretext in petticoats ; 
and for that the Beautiful Devil and the Angel of Innocence 
(dolls both and equal in their dollishness)—suffice. Now, Mr. 
Stevenson has divined this central truth, and, while ever pro- 
digal of character in man, he has hitherto refrained from 
character in woman with an austerity which has given his 
votaries pause. Has he noturn for the delineation of those 
softer joys (so superior to the stern delights of piracy!) in 
which the true happiness of the race consists? Well, it is all- 
too plain that he does not care to aficher the tendency. Can 
he paint a woman? Well, it is obvious that he will not. So 
the inference is (alas !) that the heart lies outside his sphere. 
That has been the argument, that the terror ; and in Cafriona 
he has knocked both very handsomely on the head. His 
Barbara Grant, albeit a little apt to play the page—as who 
should say to put on doublet and hose and ‘behave herself as 
such ’—is a very pleasant and taking piece of girlhood ; his 
Catriona is a maid exceeding savage and sweet and natural ; 
and she and David are sweethearts so good and true that you 
half forgive the author of their being for marrying them at 
seventeen (or thereabouts), and so compelling you to reflect 
that here for all its qualities, is not so much a book as a some- 
thing done to scale : asin fact and in essence a compromise 
between romance and novel which, for all its qualities, can look 
for no better fortune than that of everything which is neither 
one thing nor ’tother—neither frankly God’s nor utterly God’s 
enemy’s. 
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For the rest the book is graced by the presence of divers 
portraitures—pictures and vignettes : as those of Prestongrange, 
Simon Lovat, Lawyer Stewart, Sheriff Miller—which are 
clearly seen and firmly done—which are artist’s work, in fine: 
the best of all being that of David Balfour himself, which, once 
you realise that you are in converse with a man of two-and- 
twenty, is merely admirable. The story of Tod Lapraik, 
introduced, it would seem, to lighten the dulness which falls 
upon us during David’s imprisonment upon the Bass, is 
singularly weird and dreadful ; but comparison to Wander- 
ing Willie is inevitable, and is found exceeding odious. A 
point to note is the confusion of tongues which prevails 
throughout ; for it might fairly be argued that Mr. Steven- 
son’s anxiety hereon to make the best of things has led 
him astray. Of David Balfour and Alan Breck we have 
spoken. Add to what we have said that Catriona speaks a 
Highland English, her father a sort of Johnsonese, Barbara 
Grant and Prestongrange a choice and delightful variety 
of high-bred Scots, and Black Archie as rich and copious 
Lothian as can well be conceived, and imagine the effect! 
It is a little that of the book at large. In his life Mr. Steven- 
son has never been more the artist. And withal we like him 
better in 7reasure /sland, better in the first half of 7he Master 
of Baillantrae, better (above all) in Kzdnappzd than we like him 
here. It is the soundest work; it is delightful reading ; it is 
proof that he can do better in some sort than he has ever 
done. But it is also a demonstration in form that compromise 
is a mistake, and that Mr. Stevenson will do well to choose 
between the novel—whose material is things as they might 
be—and the romance—which deals with things as they ought 
to be, and that once were. Moreover, it is plain proof that, 
being an Eastland Scot, he is at home in Easter Scotland, 
and that the less he writes about savages and the more he 
writes about what he knows by habit and instinct and training, 
the better for his admirers now, and the better for his fame 
to come. 


PICTURESQUE BIOGRAPHY 


Lord Clive. By Colonel G. B. MALLESON. ‘ Rulers of India’ 
Series. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


Most people owe such knowledge of Indian history as they 
have to Macaulay’s CZ’veand Warren Hastings; and, thougha 
library were written to expose the inaccuracies of these essays, 
they would still be read wherever the English tongue is spoken. 
For Macaulay, whatever his capacity as an historian, had such 
a sense of the picturesque as enabled him to reveal a possible 
all India: ‘from the hall where suitors laid gold and presents 
as the fees of the sovereigns to the wild moor where the gipsy 
camp was pitched ; from the bazaar humming like a bee-hive 
with the crowd of buyers and sellers to the jungle where the 
lonely courier shakes his bunch of iron rings to scare away the 
hyenas’. His description of Benares ‘ that labyrinth of lofty 
alleys, rich with shrines and minarets and balconies and carved 
oriels’ where the sacred apes clung by hundreds is yet to 
surpass as word-painting. Yet the dweller in the East knows 
it to be mere word-painting done in the Albany, as the student 
of Indian history knows that it is chock-a-block with ruinous 
inaccuracy, the grossest misrepresentation, the bitterest abuse. 
Sir Fitzjames Stephen, Sir John Strachey and Mr. Forrest 
have exposed in detail the errors and slanders in Macaulay’s 
Warren Hastings. The like remains to do for his Céve, 
which has, however, fewer glaring blemishes. [Tor his Warren 
Hastings he gutted the most inaccurate part of Mill; and the 
miniature is as much caricature as the original. But in his 
Clive he had not only Mill to guide him but Orme as well— 
Orme, the Gibbon of our Indian Empire. The graphic 
description of the storming of Arcot is taken bodily from the 
stately pages of The History of the Indostani, the sole difference 
being that elephants are changed into living battering-rams. 

Colonel Malleson would have performed a public service had 
he drawn an authentic portrait of Clive from Orme and from 
the original records. But in this latest addition to the inter- 
minable ‘Rulers of India’ series he has merely vied with 
Macaulay in picturesque writing—many phrases remind you 
of the Whig historian, though the resemblance is that between 
a master work and a daubed copy. It is exasperating to find 
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the stately prose of Orme and Cambridge cut into short 
sentences, especially as much of the learning and research of 
the old historians is lost. Colonel Malleson, in his desire to be 
picturesque, like his master, often sacrifices accuracy. A notable 
example occurs in his account of Clive’s surprise at Samiaveram. 
‘ Let the reader’, he says, ‘ picture to himself the situation. To 
wake up in darkness and find an enemy whose numbers were 
unknown, practically in possession of the centre of the town; in 
the native inn of which he had gone peacefully to sleep but two 
hours before ; his followers being shot down ; some of them 
scared; all justawakening: none of them cognisant of the cause 
of the uproar ; many of the intruders of the same nation, speak- 
ing the same language ; al! this occurring in the sandy p! ruins 
of India; surely such a situation was sufficient to test the 
greatest, the most self-reliant of warriors’. It did not occur 
in the sandy plains of India, for Samiaveram is situate amid 
the richest cultivation. Clive did not sleep in a native inn. 
Stringer Lawrence, his commander, writes: ‘On Captain 
Clive’s arrival at Outatoope, he found no enemy nor convoy, 
and suspecting the report to have been a finesse of the enemy 
in order to draw him from Samiaveram, he resolved, after 
refreshing his people, to return immediately to his former 
post. He arrived near the Pagoda about eleven at night, his 
men, fatigued with so long a march, went to rest, and Captain 
Clive retired to his pallankeen’. You prefer Lawrence’s sim- 
plicity to Colonel Malleson’s elaboration. Pallankeen is more 
realistic than ‘native inn’, which conveys to the ordinary 
Briton the impression of a four-poster at the local ‘Red Lion’, 
Colonel Malleson now and then, moreover, spares you the 
trouble of perusing his vivid descriptions by intimating that 
‘the reader who would care to read such a detailed account 
will find it in the writer's Decisive Battles of India’; while for 
a correct account ofthe surrender of Madras, you are directed 
to ‘see the authors History of the French in India a new 
edition of which is about to appear’. All this to the contrary, 
you will do well to wait till Sir Alfred Lyall expands his philo- 
sophic sketch of the French and English in South India. Sir 
Alfred is the first who has attempted to solve that complicated 
historical problem: What were the causes which led to the decay 
of the French power in the East? Colonei Malleson avers that 
but for Clive’s great qualities as a soldier ‘it is more than pro- 
bable that Dupleix would have established the basis of a French 
Empire in India’. But, as Sir Alfred has pointed out, a state- 
ment of this sort proceeds on the narrow theory that extensive 
political changes may hang on the event of a small battle, or 
on the behaviour of a provincial general or governor at some 
critical moment. The strength and resources of France and 
England in their contest for the possession of empire are not 
to be measured after this fashion nor to be weighed in balances 
thus nice. The essential reasons why the French could not 
hold India are found in their administration at home and the 
decay of their naval strength. This is a lesson for the wise. 

In the war against the French Clive proved himself, 
under Stringer Lawrence, a man of indomitable courace 
and a daring commander; in Bengal he proved himself a 
statesman of rare foresight and sobriety of judgment. It 
was not by his skill as a general but by his wisdom and 
courage as an administrator that he laid the foundation of our 
Indian Empire. To compare him as a general with Hannibal 
and Wellington, as Colonel Malleson does, is absurd. Plassey 
was not a great battle, though the effect of the victory was 
far-reaching. Jur loss, as Colonel Malleson states, was 
extremely small : amounting to seven Europeans and sixteen 
Sepoys killed, and thirty Europeans and thirty-six Sepoys 
wounded. No officer was killed, but two were wounded, whose 
names are not recorded. Of the enemy about a thousand 
were wounded and killed. It was not Plassey, but the bloody 
struggle at Assaye, which made us masters. Plassey is only 
memorable because it was the first of the many battles that we 
fought for supremacy in Hindustan. It was the vigorous and 
Statesmanlike use which Clive made of Plassey that entitles him 
to rank as a founder of empires. He foresaw that the Company 
could not remain a mere conqueror, but must rule, and he 
converted it to an association of responsible administrators. 
When he left, in 1767, it had become the real ruler of 
Bengal, and by his honesty and courage in reforming the civil 
and military administration he ‘settled great foundations ’— 
to use the words of Burke, who ever maintained that the purity 
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of his second administration sufficed to atone for all his earlier 
faults and crimes. 

The time has come when these faults and crimes should 
be examined by the light of contemporary records, Concerning 
even the most questionable action of Clive’s life—the fabrication 
of the fictitious treaty to deceive Umichund—much remains to 
be said. Macaulay, with his usual love of heroics, thus declares: 
‘We almost blush to write it. He forged Admiral Watson’s 
name.’ Colonel Malleson, however, states—what has long been 
known to students of Indian history—that, though the Admiral 
demurred to sign the treaty, he yet, ‘according to the best 
recollection of Clive in his evidence before the Committee of the 
Commons did not object to have his name attached thereto by 
another.’ And evidence supports Clive’s recollection. On 
learning that, though Watson, from a ‘strict principle of 
delicacy,’ would not sign his name, he did not object to others 
signing it, Clive ordered his secretary, Mr. Lushington, to affix 
the signature. A great deal more falls to be said about this 
transaction, but it cannot be said here and now. 

The latter half of Colonel Malleson’s manual is better than 
the first, but to be useful to students the whole thing must be 
rewritten in simpler English. It i3 absurd that a map for 
illustrating the India of 1757 should take in railways. 


SHEEP IN ARGENTINA 


The History and Present State of the Sheep-breeding Industry 
in the Argentine Republic. By HERBERT GIBSON. Buenos 
Ayres: Ravenscroft and Mills. 


To English sheep-farmers, dismayed at the paralysis that 
has come upon their industry, and ia doub: whether to hold on 
or to sell out and get away to pastures new, the most interesting 
chapter of this substantial and close-packed volume will be that 
which deals with the trade in frozen meat. During the last ten 
years the River Piate has come to provide close upon a third 
of all the carcases frozen inthe world. In ’33 only 17,000 were 
prepared for shipment, and last year the number had increased 
to 1,294,000. New Zealand has been developing at an equal 
rate: so that frozen mutton, despite the prejudice with which 
it used to be regarded, represents from 15 to 20 per cent. of 
the total consumption in the United Kingdom. It also tends 
continually to increase in quantity and to fall in cost: so that 
there rezlly is no reasonable ground for hoping that English 
sheep will recover their value. Plainly, the prudent agriculturist 
will do well to consider if he should not seek his fortune in 
other fields of enterprise. 

Mr. Gibson’s book is certainly of a kind to tempt him—being 
in that frame of mind. Until now the shepherd has never had 
a fair chance in Argentina. Chaos reigned, under the dictator- 
ship of Rosas, up to’54. Cattle ran wild, sheep were shorn 
but by fits and starts, security and tranquillity were out of the 
question. And no sooner was order established than the 
country fell a prey to the speculator. Bub>lz c panies sprang 
like mushrooms; properties were bought at high prices in 
the hope that they would sell at higher; silly ventures were 
started right and left, till ‘Argentines’ began to stink in the 
financier’s nostri's, credit vanished, the price of land ran 
down, and is not like to rise for years: the fever fit has 
crippled so many capitalists, and so overmastering is the 
timidity in buying which ever follows panic. Mr. Gibson 
illustrates the changes tha’ have taken place by quoting a set 
of prices. An estate in the Province of Buenos Ayres changed 
hands at 12s. an acre in 82; in’86 it was sold for 30s. ; in 
’86 for 45s.; and by the end of’gt it could find no buyers 
at 15s. With such a record in hand, it were madness for us 
to treat the rates as fixed and immovable to-day. Still, Mr. 
Gibson’s facts will prove of considerable service to the intend- 
ing emigrant. He has adopted the convenient practice of 
expressing the carrying power in sheep. For the pick of the 
land, then, that lying in the provinces of Buenos Ayres and 
within two hundred miles of the capital, and grazing the equiva 
lent of 2) sheep per acre, you may expect to pay from 30s. to 40S. : 
while outside lands in the provinces of Rio Negro, Neuquin, 
Santa Cruz, National Territories, are selling in lots of not less 
than 30,000 acres at one to four shillings. These are the 
Republic’s worst and best. Average land, grazing a sheep to 
the acre, runs from ten to fifteen shillings; but in England 
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and Scotland sheep farms of the same capacity would 
cost an equal sum per year in rent. Moreover, you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that such property is bound to increase 
in value. For the vast meadow stretching away from the 
Atlantic to the foot of the Andes—level, stoneless, and verdurous 
—is an ideal home for the flockmaster. The climate is all that 
could be wished. In winter the temperature does not fall 
below 20° Fahrenheit, nor rise in summer above 90° in the 
shade ; while the rainfall, of from 25 to 30 inches, is distributed 
through the year. No snowstorm buries ewes and lambs, as 
happens at times in Scotland, and tropical tempests are few. 
The rabbit and those other plagues of the New Zealander are 
unknown. With rest, indeed, the great Pampa is as perfect 
as may be for sheep. 

Mr. Gibson’s chapter on the nature of stock is one of the 
best in an able and instructive book. The greater portion is 
of the fine-wooled or merino sort, chiefly derived from the 
Rambouillet and Negretti—though there are very few pure 
flocks of these. The commoner are classed as mestizos—got 
by crossing the primitive cro//o with the merino. But of late 
the tendency has been to introduce Lincoln and other long- 
wool rams among the mestizos: so that 50,000,000 sheep are 
now transforming from one type to another. The Lincoln cross 
supplies an excellent saleable fleece, together with a medium- 
sized, sweet-flavoured carcase much in favour with buyers. As 
wool is the first care of the Argentine sheep-farmer, not many 
attempts have yet been made to introduce the Down (or other) 
mutton-sheep proper. Argentine produces annually about 
310,090,000 pounds of wool (or rather less than a seventh of 
the total produce of the world), most of which finds its way to 
France and Germany. Up to now the business appears to 
have been done in a very wholesale, haphazard sort of way, so 
that Australia is far ahead in the matter of breeding and 
crossing. But that leaves the ground still clearer for the 
scientific farmer. 


THE JUVENILE POLITICIAN 


The Life and Duties of the Citizen. By J. EDWARD PARROTT’ 
B.A., LL.B. London: W. H, Allen. 


The Lords of the Education Department have decreed 
that, in the evening those hives of learning whereunto 
the studious Board-scholar (his head not being sufficiently 
‘pang’d’ with knowledge) repairs at close of the daily round 
wherein he makes his bread, one subject of instruction shall be 
the mechanism of the body politic. Such a mandate is as ‘the 
potent rod of Amram’s son.’ A host of manuals is forthwith 
compiled into being, and here, surely, is one of the best, for it 
gives in little more than a hundred pages a complete and 
accurate account of how we are governed, and judged, and taxed, 
and generally of the present-day working of our Constitution. 
In so far as it is merely informative, this school-board De 
Lolme merits well-nigh unqualified praise. The style might 
have been a little simpler, yet it is clear enough : so that the book 
will be found useful by a more advanced class than that to 
which it is addressed. 

Let us linger a little over its moral maxims. The sententious, 
even wooden, aspect thereof need not betray us into the con: 
clusion that they are always of the soundest. ~The common- 
places of the introduction may pass. The scholar is admonished 
to be a good boy and a good citizen : nay, if it be necessary, to 
give his life forthe State. The platitude has, or ought to have, 
no place in literature, which is the finest thought in the best 
words ; apples of go!djin a network of silver. It is otherwise 
in education, for the objection that a maxim is trite does not 
apply in the case of green unknowing youth, and, the object 
being to get the thing observed as a principle of conduct, there 
is every excuse for dinning it repeatedly into his more or less un- 
heeding ears. There, as elsewhere, the difference between 
knowledge and practice is great. Every schoolboy knows that 
honesty is the best policy ; yet where’s the schoolboy but will 
filch his neighbout’s knowledge (to say no worse), on any provo- 
cation or on none? Again, what is one to make of ‘a man has 
a right to worship God in whatever way he pleases as Jong as 
he does not dtsturb the peace?’ The proviso may mean so much ! 
The religious persecution under Elizabeth was justified on the 
purely political ground of danger to the State, and every 
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religious disability since imposed by our laws might be thus 
justified. Toleration is largely scepticism. And no profoundly 
religious people has ever permitted divergence from the national 
creed. Ona the other hand there are many examples of statesmen 
as Sir Thomas More—who were tolerant in the study and 
intolerant on the judgment-seat. 

Again, the statement that ‘“an Englishman’s house is his 
castle” means that his house cannot be forcibly entered by the 
police except for a few purposes clearly defined and for impor- 
tant public ends’, is perfectly useless : for everything depends 
on the exceptions to the rule. In such a treatise as the present 
needs must that one endure a certain amount of moralising on 
the evils of war. Arbitration is of course suggested as a means 
of settling national disputes. Yet why is the Board-scholar to 
hear nothing of the righteousness, the glory and the profit nay the 
absolute necessity of certain types of war? If civilised nations 
were confined by codes as rigid as municipal laws, then the 
savage would possess the bright parts of the earth for ever 
and vicious races would slowly dissolve in their own corruption 
—as Sir William Harcourt’s sense of right and wrong has dis- 
solved in Parnellite juice—instead of being purified by the blast 
of battle and adversity. The arbitration about the Alabama 
Claims is, as our author confesses, not like to inspire a general 
confidence in the method. In truth, the Board School has 
advantages: it has reduced crime, it wi!l possibly diminish drunk- 
enness. Its dangers consist in the half-knowledge it imparts, 
the sentimentalism it encourages, the false ideals it presents for 
pursuit, the resulting lack of pith and manhood in those sub- 
mitted to its influence. The British nation was raised not by 
men thus nurtured, nor will it be held up by them. Again, 
a curious note of exaggeration prevails in the praise of free 
libraries and public galleries and museums. It takes a natural 
faculty years of training to attain a capacity for appreciating 
good pictures and good books; and in the Free Library the 
run will be ever on that school whereof the illustrious Dagonet 
sitteth now as master. There are degrees in vileness, and to study 
the Memoirs of a Mother-in-Law (say) is probably less debasing 
than the practice of cudgelling that relative in the concrete; 
but this fact does not show that the multiplication of Free 
Libraries proves the Millennium at hind : only that we cannot 
(or we dare not) take the sage’s advice and free our minds 
from cant. 





MEMORABLE EDINBURGH 


Memorable Edinburgh Houses. By WitMOT HARRISON. 
Edinburgh : Oliphant, 


There is room for such a little book as Mr. Harrison has 
written, setting in order and assigning local habitations to the 
literary and historic memories of the Scottish capital: a book 
the visitor can take from his pocket when he would learn if 
he be treading sacred ground, and even those who know their 
Edinburgh will like to keep. The author had done his work 
much better had he had a more intimate personal knowledge 
of his ground, or pursued more deeply and widely his investiga- 
tions into literary and social history. He loses no time in 
coming to the point, but takes his way from the Castle to Holy- 
rood, and thence through the dingy highways and byways of 
the newer Old Town, the breezy streets and squares of the 
North Side, and the modern suburbs, ticketing his ‘ memorable 
houses’ as he goes. He is wisely frugal in the matter of com- 
mentary or description. In fact, his book is an ingenious 
mosaic of quotations from Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk, 
Cockburn’s J/emorzal/s, and other Edinburgh records in the 
early part of the present and the latter part of the last centuries : 
with extracts from Chambers, Wilson, Grant, and the modein 
biographical dictionaries. It is, indeed, his chief merit that he 
collects from many sources and conveniently groups together 
certain passages that most vividly present the figures and 
surroundings of the men who helped to make Edinburgh a 
centre of letters intheir own day and a place of literary pil- 
grimage in ours. 

The fault of his survey i: that like the ballet-dancer’s skirts, 
‘it begins too late and leaves off too soon.’ His choice of cele- 
brities and their homes and howffs is too closely restricted toa 
period which, though it may be the richest in literary interest, is 
by no means all. Such a book of gleanings must of course be 
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incomplete. But this one need not have been so partial in its 
choice of memorable sites and houses. To take an example 
from the first pages of the Old Town itinerary : in describing 
the building in Riddle’s Close, in the Lawnmarket—-once owned 
by that Bailie Macmoran in whose slaughter the High School 
Boys of three hundred years ago were art and part—Mr. Har- 
rison might have taken note that in the neighbouring close lived 
Deacon William Brodie, of pious memory. No mention is 
made of Hope House (lately removed to make room for Car- 
negie’s Free Library). John Knox’s House has, of course, its 
place ; but Mr. Harrison seems unaware that discussion has gone 
far to destroy the pleasant belief that we have here the very 
dwelling to which the Reformer brought home his young bride, 
with the very window whence he preached to the populace, and 
through which sped the traditional bullet, aimed by a zealous 
Queen’s man. Blackfriars Wynd anda score of o:her memorable 
spots are passed by Mr. Harrison without a word of recognition, 
and he pauses at the Canongate Tolbooth only to remark that 
the ancient gabled building standing opposite to it is ‘ identified 
with the families of Huntly and Gordon. As well, or better, 
might he have spoken of the ‘families of Salisbury and Cecil.’ 
Lack of local knowledge, or printer's carelessness, is betrayed 
in errors such as ‘Smallholme’ and ‘ Gleenlee’: and, by the 
way, Mr. Harrison might have remembered that Lord Glenlee’s 
old mansion in Brown Square (now marked down for destruction), 
whether or not it is to be regarded as the residence of Mr. Alan 
Fairford, W.S., has claims to be ranked as a ‘memorable 
house’. But, indeed, he has curiously neglected this neigh- 
bourhood : omitting to refer even to th2 site of Scott's birth- 
place, at the head of one of the steep passages running down 
to the Cowgate from what was once College Wynd. Again 
in a book which devotes a certa'n space to the Edinburgh 
haunts of Lord Webb Seymour, Miss Ferrier, the Rev. Thomas 
McCrie, and others still more circumscribed in fam2, one would 
have looked for some allusion to the house of Burns’s Clarinda in 
the Potterrow, and search for the adjacent O:d Town lodgings 
where the Pleasures of Hope were written. In speaking of ‘the 
eminent expositor of theology and preacher, Dr. John Brown, 
who succeeded to James Hall in 1822 at Rose Street Chapel’ it 
would have been convenient to have reminded the reader that 
this was the father of the writer of Rad and his Friends. And 
if, among moderns, the late Mr. Duncan McLaren is worthy 
to have his town house denoted for perpetual remembrance, 
certainly the like honour should not have been denied to that 
Alexander Russel, who was wont to lay his lash with such 
good will about the representative of middle-class Edinburgh 
Radicalism. 

Mr. Harrison’s list of memorable houses is far from complete 
as regards both omissions and inclusions. Yet it were hard 
to find elsewhere, and within his compass such wealth of 
memorable anecdote and incident. Acre for acre, the heart 
of London itself is scarce more densely peopled with the 
ghosts of literature and history makers than are certain quarters 
of the grey metropolis. If, as some say, the spirit is departing, 
or has departed, at least the shell remains. It would be rash 
to say for how long. For even now the hoofs of the City 
Improver and of his more heinous brother, the Restorer, are 
uplifted: so that in the interval between the writing and printing 
of a guide-book, memorable houses become only memorable 
sites. As for Mr. Harrison’s slips and omissions, they can 
easily be rectified in another edition. 


OLD AND NEW 


Justice for England, or How to Fight Socialism (London : 
Sonnenschein) is the work of ‘A Plain Tory’. When a man 
adds ‘plain’ to his epithet—whatever it be—you are inclined 
to regard that epithet with suspicion. Your ‘plain man’ is a 
man who does not understand; your ‘plain’ A B is generally 
one who differs from other A Bs, and holds a view different 
from theirs concerning A |B-ism. In this case your ‘ Plain 
Tory’ starts with an attack on Lord Salisbury ; he proceeds to 
denounce the arguments generally used by Unionists against 
Home Rule; he thinks that the Tory leaders have blundered 
dreadfully in annexing Radical principles and measures ; as 
a practical politician, he is of opinion that we should agree to 
Home Rule for Ireland minus Ulster, and with the help of the 
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Ulster members gird ourselves for a vigorous attack on 
Democracy. ‘All our low cunning and vote-cadging of the 
past six years have put us Conservatives so far out of court that 
we can only regain our proper status, and recover the power of 
the offensive by the entire breach of political continuity, which 
it is the object of these papers to suggest.’ Now, so far, there 
is something to be said for our author, in that, having a lively 
fear of democratic measures (as the Parish Councils Bill), 
before his eyes, he suggests what he thinks the best plan for 
their defeat with a good deal of homely vigour. However much 
we may disagree with his attack on Lord Salisbury, a blind 
belief in this or that statesman is no part of Toryism, and we 
can afford mutual criticism. It may be true that the Parish 
Councils Bill was received with too feeble criticism on our side, 
The last extension of the franchise may have been idiotic. But 
blindly to fight against accomplished facts is not Toryism: it 
should be ours to mitigate their evils and so far as may be guide 
them to good ; not to endeavour to put back the clock, but to 
endeavour to make it keep time. Still less is it a part of 
Toryism to deliver up two-thirds of Ireland to anarchy for an 
object-lesson for our opponents. As to ‘fighting Socialism’ : 
‘the Employers’ Liability Bill is only one measure among 
several for the destruction of the capitalists. Why should not 
owners reply to it by pledging themselves not to employ any 
reservists ? Why should not shipowners register their vessels 
under a foreign flag?’ and so forth. All this forcible-feeb!e- 
ness, a result of justined indignation or not, is as unlike 
Toryism as anything can be. Weare sorry to have to say it, 
because now and again our ‘ Plain Tory’ says a good thing. 
But he has to learn that the principles of Toryism are some- 
thing different from a crude and literal Conservatism, and its 
methods neither hysterical nor cowardly. 

In the Warwick Shakespeare (Glasgow: Blaekie) ‘an 
attempt is made to present the greater plays of the dramatist 
in their literary aspect, and not merely as material for the 
study of philology or grammar.’ Atug Richard [1 edited by 
Dr. C. H. Herford, and Julius Cesar, by Dr. Arthur D. Innes, 
are the two to‘hand. Editors of these classics appear, and 
more fortunately disappear, with every season, and as every 
commentator needs must go one better than his predecessor, the 
result is an appalling mass of prefixes, appendices, notes, and 
critical apparatus, There is here a literary history of each 
play; its sources are traced, its characteristics discussed, all 
things difficult, and many things not difficult, are elaborately 
explained. What editor could withhold the information that 
there were no lions in the Capitol, and that even ‘the m‘ghty 
Julius’ had neither watch nor timepiece? The irregularities of 
Shakespeare’s prosody are a fascinating subject; not less 
interesting the discussion as to what he took, or did not take, 
from Plutarch and Holirshed. Last, but by no means least, 
is the glossary. Who, reflecting that such things are taught in 
schools, will regret that he has lost his youth? And yet the 
critic must perforce acknowledge that the whole thing is done 
in the most conscientious manner, and that the only poss:ble 
objection is to its having been done at all. 

In Old Proverbs with New Faces (London: Ward and 
Downey) Miss Jenny Wren has commented on various pro- 
verbs with a string of platitudes, eked out with feeble jocularity 
and sprightliness. One contribution to the collection is that life is 
short. We have also received 7he Tutorial History of Rome to 
14A4.D. (London: Clive), by A. H. Allcroft and W. F. Masom, 
being the new volume of the ‘ University College Tutorial 
Series’; a small Handbook to Publications on the Ratlway 
System (Birmingham : Baker), by S. Cotterell ; a new edition, 
being the third, of Zhe Channel Islands (London: W. H. 
Allen), by D. T. Ansted and R. G. Latham, revised and edited 
by E. T. Nicolle ; a new edition of Conan Doyle’s admirable 
tale Zhe Great Shadow (Bristol : Arrowsmith), already com- 
mended in this journal; a new edition of Sadina Zembra 
(London: Sampson Low), being the latest instalment of the 
uniform edition of William Black’s novels ; a new edition, 
being the third, of Zhe Premier and the Painter (London : 
Heinemann), by I. Zangwill and L. Cowen; a new edition, 
being the second, of Zhe Last of the Giant Killers (London : 
Macmillan), by J. A. Atkinson ; and a ‘Gag’ Chart, Home 
Rule Bill, 1893, In Committee (London : Conservative Central 
Office), showing the ridicuously small portion of the measure 
discussed. 
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St, Mary’s Hospital Medical School, 


PADDINGTON, W. 





The WINTER SESSION begins on October 2nd with an Introductory 
Address at 4 P.M., by Mr. J. E. Lane, F.R.C.S. The ANNUAL 
DINNER will be held on Wednesday, October 4th, at the Metropole. 
Mr. H. W. Page, F.R.C.S., in the chai. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 

One of £105, * Five of £52 ros. will be awarded by examination on 
September 25th and 26th. 

(* Two of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. ) 

Numerous CLASS PRIZES and SCHOLARSHIPS are given by com- 
petition, at the end of each year, and there are, moreover, annually Sixteen 
Resident Medical and Surgical Appointments in the Hospital, open to 
Students without expense or charge There is daily clinical teaching by 
the Physicians and Surgeons. Frequent classes are also held by the 
Medical, Surgical, aud Obstetric Tutors. The School provides complete 
preparation for the higher Examinations and Degrees of the Universities. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, 
W. ‘Terms may be had on application to the Warden, E. W. HOUGHTON 
M.D. and B.S. Lond., F.R.C.S. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
Last December laid the Foundation Stone of the 
CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING. 

The New Buildings will contain 

1. A NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 

2. LYING-IN-WARDS, for the Reception of Lying-in- Women as In- 
Patients. 

3. A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE for Medical Officers and Students. 
The latter will then be close to their work, and more directly under the 
influence of the Medical School. 

4. ADDITIONAL SPECIAL WARDS. 

5. A NURSES’ HOME. 

This will add 100 beds to the Hospital, making 381 inall, at anestimatea 
cost of £100,000, 

The Prospectus may be had on application to Mr. F. H. MADDEN, 
the School Secretary. 








G. P. FIELD, Dean. 
A, P. LUFF, M.D., Sub- Dean, 
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St. Thomas's Hospital Medical School 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1893-1894 will OPEN on TUESDAY, 
October 3rd, when the Prizes wi!l be d’stributed at 3 P.M. by the Right 
Hon. LORD THRING, K.C.B. 

Two Entrance Science Scholarships of £150 and £60 respectively, open 
to First-year Students will be offered for competition. ‘The Examination 

will be held on September 27th, 28th, and agth, and the Subjects will be 
Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, at the 
option of the candidates. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations as also several Medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scient:fic, 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum, or by instalments. Entries may be 
made separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for students entering in their second or subsequent years, 
also for dental students and for qualified practitioners, 

A Register of Approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who 
also has a list of Local Medical Pr: actitioners, Clergymen, and others who 
receive students iato their houses, 

For Prospectuses and all particulars apply to 

G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 


The London Hospital Medical College 


es 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on Monday October 2nd. 

The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the kingdom, and 
contains nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 10,070 ; out- 
patients, 112,962; accidents, 12,425. 

Surgical operations daily. Major operations in 1892, 1358. 

Appointments:—Forty qualified resident appointments are made 
annually. Dressers, clinical, post-mortem clerks, and maternity assistants 
are appointed every thre: months. Ali appointments are free. Holders 
of resident appointments are also provided free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PrizEs.—Two Entrance Science Scholarships, 
value £75 and £50, and two Buxton Scholarships, value £30 and £20, 
will be offered for competition at the end of September to new Students 
Numerous Scholarships and Prizes are given annually. 

PRIZE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Interest on £5000 will be offered shortly. 

FEES.—120 Guineas in one payment, or 130 Guineas by instalments. A 
reduction of 15 Guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession, 

Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the 
Students’ Club. The Students’ Clubs Union, embracing al! the Scientific, 
Social and Athletic Clubs, are available to all Students. The Clubs Union 
Ground at Lower Edmonton has lately been opened. 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South 
Eastern Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 





For further information apply, personally, or by letter, to 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warder 
Mile End, E. 


EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 5 GEORGE IV, 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN 
on TUESDAY the 3rd OcTOBER, at 9 o'clock, when there will be an 
Examination in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of 
placing new boys. The regular work of the Session will begin on 
WEDNESDAY the 4th OcroBer, at g o'clock, in the UPPER SCHOOL, 
and 9.15 in the PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Parents are recommended to enter the names of new boys with Mr. 
C. E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk aad Treasurer, 28 St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh, at the earliest opportunity. 

[he RecTor will be glad to see Parents at the Academy oa 30th 
September, 2nd and 3rd October, between 10 and 1 o'clock. 

Copies of the new Prospectus may be obtained from the JANITOR at the 
Academy, or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply any 
additional information. 

BOARDERS are received by Mr. GILMOUR, 5 Mary Place, and by 
Mr. HARDY, 23 Buckingham Terrace, both of whom will be glad to see 
parents at these addresses on 30th September, or 2nd or 3rd October. 














PHOTOGRAPHS. 


rw Cards, Season Cards, ete.), from negatives by Rate DARLINGTON, 
F.R.G.S., of Scenery r, Ruins, ete.,in It aly, Greece, Asia Minor and E gypt, including: 
—The V rei u’s Tree, Helio; polis (where it is said Mary rested with : 1e child Jesus) ; 
Rhox als ares d (where M- 2ses was found by Pharoah’s daughter) ; Great Temple of 
Karnak, which covered tooo acres; Statue of Rameses the Great, Thebes, weighing 
109 tons (Pharaoh of the Op press mn) ; Acropolis 7 Mars Hill, Athens; Site of 
Temple of Diana. Ephesus; General view of Rome. 1/6, 2/6, mounted speci- 


mens, post free, with ce omplete list, 1/- w DARLINGTON & co. LLANGOLLEN, 


Gold Medal for Amateur Photographers. 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOCKS TO NORTH WALES. 
MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G S. 

‘Nothing better could be desired.’—British Weekly. ‘Capital guides.’— 
Scotsman. * Most interesting.’—/ inerpool Mercury. 

By RALPH D ARL INGTON, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S.—The Vale of L a gollen, 
a1/-, post free 1/2. Aberystwith, ‘Towyn, Barmouth, and Cardigan Bay, 1 -, post 
free 1/2. The Welsh Coast and the V alley of the Dee, 1/6, post free 1 8. The 

sirds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Snowdon and the North Wales Coast, €d., post 
free 7d. The Birds, Wild Fiowers and Ferns of Bettws-y-coed and District, éd., 
post free, 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers, and Ferns of Barmouth, Dolgeliy, and 
Cader Idris, 6d., post free "yd. 


LLANGOLLEN; DARLINGTON & CO, 





botel Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epura. 

Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting. 
room ; cuisiae, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm; supplies daily; laundry. 

For T. ariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PortLanpd Pxace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Vell Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


Shipping Announcements. 


P.sO. Mait STEAMERS FROM 
LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, ood} very Week. 
MADRAS via BOMBAY . . . 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, | 
CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN,  gvop 
AUSTRALIA, NEW_ZEALAND. ponaient 
TASMANIA, NAPLES, and | _— 
ALEXANDRIA . . .’. . 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND. 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Etc, 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LrmTp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FRC FROM LONDON TO 


























CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS, | MoMBASSA, 
CoLoMBo, | BRISBANE. 
RANGOON. | BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BoMBAY. ‘TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at ali the principal Ports 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 yyw E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to SELLATLY, Hankey, Szwsit & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pail 
Mal!l, and Dock House, Pilliter Street, London. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, caliing at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUE7, 


and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & CO., and { Head Offices— 


Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., | FENCHURCH Avanum, 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 ogy ace AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, 











3 ew ee 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA=-=NIB EXTRACT. 
(fea-Like.) 
A thin beverage of full flavour, now with many beneficially taking 
the place of tea. 
Sold in Packets and Tins, labelled : 
JAMES EPPS AND CO. Lid. 
170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London. 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


AS OY BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
YEW 
EW” FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANGMANCE. 
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